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DR WAKFS PATIENT. 



ACT I. 



Scene: — Interior of Wake's Farm at Lavick. A 
large old-fashioned room with raftered ceiling 
and tiled floor; long, latticed window R. c, with 
window seat. Door c. opening on to porch, 
through which, as through the window, a view 
of the farmyard is obtained and fields beyond; 
large old fireplace r., doorway disclosing wind- 
ing staircase r. Doors also R. and l., leading 
to kitchen and dairy respectively. Large cush* 
ioned settle l., table in front of fireplace near 
0. A smaller table up near window. 

A bright day in September. 

Lively Country Dance Music to take Curtain up. 

(Janifer a buxom farm-girl, discovered sitting by 
the c. table plucking goose. A merry whistle 
is heard approaching outside : " Oin a body 
meet a body," etc. She glances up, tosses her 
head and turns her back to the window with a 
pout and a shrug. A young man (Antony) in 
rough fustians appears at the door. He whistles 
persuasively, but Janifer takes no notice. He 
whistles again to her. She doesn't move.) 

Antony {trying a new tack). 'Marnin^ to 'ee, 
Jan'f er ! 
Janifer. Oh, 'tis you, is it? (Looks up) 
Ant. Ay, His me. You'm lookin' uncommon 

5 



6 DR. WAKE'S PATIENT. 

graand, Jan'fer. Why I'm danged if you'm han't 
gott'n on you'm Sunday gown? What be that for? 

Jan. What be that for? Why, the doctor, to be 
zure! 

Ant. Oh — ay ! The doctor ! Him he's a-comin' 
this marnin', hain't him? 

(ENTERS and comes down c.) 

Jan. {angrily). There 'ee cooms now, a-muckin' 
oop tha clean tiles wi' your great nasty boots, an' 
me just redded oop an' all, to have it fitty 'aginst 
the doctor'^s coomin; an' now look at 'ee a-bringin' 
in a peck o' mould, like as ef 'twor a worzel-field ! 
(Gets hroom and begins sweeping vigorously, JcnocJc- 
ing his feet) Be off wi' 'ee ! (Chases him c.) 

(Antony laughs and mocks her,) 

(Mrs. W. entering from kitchen hurriedly r.) 

Mrs. W. Mercy! Mercy! What's the clutter? 
Now, be off with 'ee, Antony ; you've no work in here 
this time o' day. Be off with 'ee ! 

(Antony slouches out c.) 

Go and see after the potatoes, Janifer. I'll finish the 
goose. Stir theeself! The doctor be on his way 
now and all's in a pucker. (Fusses about, with 
goose at table) 

(Janifer EXITS r. with howl of potatoes.) 

(Farmer Wake's voice is heard off.)^ 

Wake (off). Antony! Hi! Antony! 
Mrs. W. Ah, there's father ! (Goes up and stands 
watching) -u^r- 

(Wake appears at porch and stands shouting off b.) 

Wake. Have ye set tha gate open? You'd best 
be sharp — ^the train be more'n due. 

(He ENTERS and comes c. A tall, stalwart man, 
with iron-grey hair and beard. He is in a 
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farmer's shooting gear, and carries a gun and 
. three or four rahhits and is followed iy a 
spanieh) 

(A railway whistle is heard in the distance.) 

Mrs. W. (holding up her finger). Hark! 
Wake. There's the express! 

(Mrs. W. nods and smiles.f 

Hell be up in ten minutes. (Throws rabbits down 
by settle l.) 

Mrs. W. (sits at table, plucJcing goose). Bless 
the boy ! I'll be fair glad to see him. 

Wake. So we shall — so we shall. (He is picking 
at his gun) 

Mrs. W. And always the same, bless his heart! 
He's never changed, Andrew. 

Wake. Changed? Why should he change? 

Mrs. W. Well, dear, times have changed with 
him. Look how he's risen. A little boy here on the 
farm, only a few years ago it seems, and now a 
great doctor that all London calls in and can't make 
enough of. And all the same, in spite of his work 
and his fine friends, he finds time every now and 
then to come down and gladden his old father and 
mother with the sight of him. It shows what a 
heart he's ^t, Andrew. 

Wake. It shows the stock he's come from. 
(Crosses to fireplace) 

Mrs. W. Yes, Andrew, but it's a credit to him. 

Wake (lighting pipe). And to me, Martha. If 
it wan't for me he wouldn't have got the position 
he has now. What's my turn-over? Something 
pretty considerable — eh? And if I hadn't the 
brains to make it, I couldn't have sent the boy to 
Oxford, where he's had the education a duke would 
be proud of. Ah ! There bean't many farmer's sons 
as goes to Oxford and turns out like our boy's done 
— ^no, that there bean't! (Goes to window) 
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Mrs. W. Yes, and some of the people who take 
off their hats to him wouldn't so much as look at us. 

Wake. Eubbish! {Down to top of table) Where 
he goes, we can go. Titles be no matter. Titles 
don't make brains, and that be what gives me the 
pull. Don't 'ee see, mother, it be my brains they 
appreciate, the which he inherits. 

Mrs. W. And mine, Andrew. 

Wake. You've no brains. Women have no call 
to have brains — it bean't their province. No, it's 
not the brains he gets from you. What he's got 
from you is a sweet nature, a noble spirit and a pure 
heart. I'll admit all that on my deathbed — ^but the 
brains — the brains he gets from me. 

Mrs. W. You're always right, Andrew. 

Wake {nods complacently). He's a credit to me, 
that's what he is — a credit. And I'm as proud of 
him as I am of you, my dear — so there ! {Pats her 
shoulder) 

{There is a sound of hoofs and wheels. Janifee 
runs on from R. u. e. All excitement.) 

Wake {hurrying to door). There's the cart! 
Come, mother 

(Mrs. Wake follows him up. Dogs are heard larh^ 

ing.) 

FoRR. {speaking off). Hullo! Father — ^Mother 
— there you are ! 

{They go out to meet him and are seen emiracing 
him boisterously outside the window. Then he 
puts his arms round both their necks and all 
three struggle through the door together^ laugh- 
ing.) 

Try sideways! 

{They ENTER and come c. 'A sheep-dog and a 
fox terrier follow Forr. in, leaping about him, 
and the spaniel fawns upon him. He pats them 
all.) 
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Wake-. Welcome home, my boy, welcome home. 
Mrs. W. Bless you, my darling, bless you ! But, 
oh! how pale you're looking! 

{Takes his hat and hands it to Janifer.) 

FoRR. (kissing her). I'm all right, mother. 
(Sees the goose) Is that for dinner? Hooray! 
(Holds up the bird, smacking his lips) 

(Mrs. W. takes it from him and continues plucking,) 

Wake. Happen you'll take a mug o' ale, lad? 
Travelling be dry work. Gie's a mug, Janifer. 

(Jan. gets mug from dresser l. and Wake goes to 
cask L., and draws ale. Antony comes in with 
hag, etc., and crossing the stage, goes upstairs 
with them.) 

FoRR. (c). And there's Janifer! (Crossing) 
Hullo, Janifer, come and let's look at you. (Pulls 
her down stage by a corner of her apron) As thin 
as ever! (Pinches her arm) Ah! I shall have to 
prescribe — you're wasting away! 

Jan. (giggling). Don't 'ee now. Master For- 
rester ! 

FoRR. (shaking his finger at her). What you 
want is a tonic. Now, I've got a bottle of medicine 
in my bag 

Jan. (anxiously). For the Lard's sake. Master 
Forrester, doan't 'ee now ! I han't no stummick for 
they doctor's stuff. 

(Antony ENTERS and crosses stage at back, going 

to bucket R. c.) 

Wake (bringing ale). No more han't I. This is 
more the stuff for me. (Gives mug ta Forr.) Fll 
go hang the rabbits up, mother. 

(Picks up rabbits L. EXIT c.) 

Mrs. W. Here, Janifer, take and put the goose 
down and mind to baste it well. I'll be after in a 
minute. 
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(Jan. goes off to kitchen with goose.) 

(Mrs. W. clears up table, removing feathers, etc., 
and gets basket of work from window seat.) 

FoRR. {draining mug). Ah! that's good! 
(Crosses to tircsser, puts down mug, turns and sees 
Antony). \Yhat have you ^srot there, Antony? 

Ant. (pausing at door), Washin' for the pigs. 

FoRR. The pigs! The pigs! Oh, I say, what 
about Henrietta? 

Ant. Th' old sow. She be there still. (Turns 
to go) 

FoRR. No! Is she? I have been looking for- 
ward to meeting her again. 

(Antony goes out of door, turning to B.) 

Upon my word, mother, I positively must go and 
speak to Henrietta! 

(Gipsy is heard calling.) 

Gipsy (off). Brooms to sell! Brooms to selll 
FoRR. What's that? 

(FoRR. goes to door as Gipsy-Girl appears from l. 
She carries a basket of laces, etc., and has 
brooms on her arm.) 

Hullo! ,What have we got here? (Backs down a 

littleX 

(Gipsy ENTERS.) 

Gipsy (entering). Buy a broom? Laces, rib- 
bons, neckerchiefs, combs, thimbles — real silver 
tliimbles — collar-studs, brooches, earrings, hooks and 
eyes, tapes, buttons, pins and needles 

(Backs Fork, down stage.) 

FoRR. Good Heavens! She's a universal pro- 
vider! You don't happen to have a warming-pan? 

(Gipsy shakes her head.) 
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Ah! That's a pity. I could have done with a 
warming'pan or two. 

Mrs. W.. (coming down l.). Now, now, we don't 
want any of your frippery — get ye gone. {Shakes 
her apron at her) 

Gipsy (curtseying). I'm only a poor gipsy, lady. 
Buy a broom ? 

Mrs. .W. No, no— I don't want one. (80$ on 
settle) 

Gipsy (mysteriously). You will before the day's 
out. There'll be strange footsteps to sweep from 
your door; the gipsy knows I (She turns to Fork.) 
Buy a pair of earrings, sir? (Dangles them) 

FoRR. Thanks, I haven't had my ears boreii. 

Gipsy. For your sweetheart? 

FoRR. Sweetheart? Ah! now that I do want. 
Here, you — ^you universal provider — ^you couldn't 
find me that, could you ? 

Gipsy (c). Ay, surely. Cross my palm and I'll 
tell ye where she is. (She puts her hroom down) 

Mrs. W. Now, now, Forrester, don't encourage 
her. Come, my girl, get you gone-we've nothing 
for you. (She has knitting in her hands) 

Fork. No, mother, wait a bit. Don't hurry the 
lady. I want to hear my fortune. Lef s see who 
my sweetheart's going to be. 

(Mrs. Wake shakes her head resignedly and sits, 

knitting,) 

Come, (To Gipsy) how much do you want? (Fum- 
bles in pocket) 

Gipsy. She'd be easier to find with gold, sir. 

FoRR. H'ml They mostly are! However — ^give 
me the best you can for two and six. (Produces 
coin) 

Mrs. W. Oh, Forrester! Forrester! 

Four. (Jo on, mother! I'm not often extrava- 
jpnt Now then — (Presents palm to Gipsy) 

Gipsy {taking his palm and marking it unth 
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coin). The double lines cross through and through 
— See the gipsy's words come true. I see a lady, 
tall and slim 

FoRR. Now, don't let her be scraggy. 

Gipsy (continuing). Fair as a summer^s 
morn 

FoRR. (interrupting again). No, no — don't 
make her fair; they always freckle. Not too fair. 

Gipsy. Her heart is gold, and all who see her 
love her. 

FoRR. Oh, come — won't that be rather awkward? 

Gipsy. Ay! There will come a rival and much 
trouble for you. Ah, see! The lines cross and 
cross and yet again cross. Fateful omen — a triple 
cross! I see sorrow, rage, despair; sleepless nights 
and days of gloom — the torments of jealousy 

FoRR. Look here, if you're going on like this, I 
shall take back that half-crown. 

Gipsy. It is written in your Tiand. It is fate; 
the gipsy says so. 

Mrs. W. (terrified). Forrester! Forrester! Do 
'ee send her away. I can't listen to this witch-talk. 

FoRR. But it's just as well to be prepared, mother. 
I shall start taking quinine to fortify myself. (To 
Gipsy) Go ahead, Cassandra; tell me when I'm to 
meet this devastating lady? 

Gipsy (putting her finger to Tier Up). Ere this 
moon shines full on Orton Towers. (She takes her 
broom and turns away) 

Mrs. W. (apprehensively). The moon is full to- 
night. 

FoRR. (excited). Is it? Here! Here! Where 
are you off to? You're not going to run away just 
when it gets exciting. I want to know more. 

Gipsy (pausing). Nay, the gipsy has spoken; 
she knows no more. (Ooes to door) 

FoRR. Oh, come, I say ! (pursuing her) . I. say! 
This won't do. I must know some more. Lo^ 
here — ^look her o 
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(He irings Iter down again, holding Iter arm with 
one hand while he fumbles in his pocket with 
the other.) 

1^11 — 111 have another shilling's worth. 

(He gives coin to Gipsy, who reluctantly comes 
down and considers his hand.) 

Mrs. W. (nervously). Oh, Forrester, do 'ee have 
done wi' the nonsense. Let the girl go. It fright- 
ens me. 

(The Gipsy is muttering and making signs.) 

FoRR. Tsh — sh — sh! mother; you're disturbing 
the muse. (Eagerly to Gipsy) Well — well? 

Gipsy. There is an accident — someone is hurt. 
Ah, I see blood — ^blood on your hands ! (She drops 
his hands tragically) 

(Turns to Mrs. Wake, who utters a startled cry.) 
Someone will come in at your door — feet foremost 
— like the dead! 
(Mrs. Wake, very agitated, rises and looks at door.) 

Forr. Now leave my mother alone; you're not 
telling her fortune. Go on; when does this happen? 

Gipsy (making a gesture of listening). It is on 
its way. I hear a horse on the high-road — ^it is 
coming — coming 

Forr. (very excited). Go on! Go on! 

Gipsy. That is all. (Goes up and half turns) 
But beware — beware of the dark man! (She is 
hacking up stage) 

Forr. The dark man! That's the first I've 
heard of him. Here — hi Stop — stop ! What dark 
man? 

Gipsy (at door). Your rival — ^your hated rival! 

(Ooes out, turning to l.) 

Forr. Oh, hang it all! This is unsatisfactory. 
(Rushes up calling after her) Here! Cassandra! 
Cassandra ! You've not finished. • Who's to win her 
in the end? 
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Gipsy (through the window). The one she loves 
the best! 

(Disappears with a laugh.) 

FoRR. (relieved). Oh, that's all right! (Swag- 
gers down stage) 

Mrs. W. I'm glad the girl has gone. Forrester'! 
(Shakes her head at him) How you could listen 
to her foolish talk! Anyone would think you be- 
lieved it. 

FoRR. And so I do, mother — ^firmly. Let's see — 
tall, lean — slim — fair, feet foremost — feet foremost 
— (Pauses) Why feet foremost? (Begins again) 
Tall, dark — (Corrects himself) Fair — we settled 
not too fair, golden hair — no, it was her heart that 
was golden — feet foremost. Upon my word, I've for- 
gotten her already ! 

(Mrs. Wake laughs. Wake ENTEES from l.)' 

Wake (loolcs off l.). Who's that ^ench going 
down the fields, with a basket on her arm ? 

Mrs. W. a gipsy maid, who came to the doOT 
with laces and rubbish. 

FoRR. (interrupting). That was Cassandra. 

Wake. I'll Cassander her if I catch her herebys. 
After my chickens, I'll lay. They gipsies be a pest. 
(Still at door) 

FoRR. Ah — she's a ripper! She told me of a 
lean, tall, dark, fair, four-footed — feet foremost — 
(Gets hopelessly muddled) Oh, I'll go and have a 
wash. Same room, mother? (Going l.) 

Mrs. W. Yes, dear, the same old room. (Crosses 
to him) Antony's taken your luggage up. If there's 
anything you'll be wanting, you've only got to calL 
(She puts her hand affectionately on his arm) 

FoRR. (putting his arm round her shoulder and 
hissing her). It's good to be home, mother. 

(EXIT upstairs, humming an air.) 

Mrs. W. (coming back). There'^ never been a son 
like him. 
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Wake. The boy's all right. He's turned out as 
well as I meant he should. He's his father's son all 
over. 

Mrs. W. And his mother's too, Andrew. 

Wake. Maybe — maybe! But that's secondary. 

(Noise off of labourers shouting and horse's hoofs 

galloping in a field.) 

Voices (off). Hi! Hi! Hi— i! Lookout- 
look out there! Hi! Shut the gate! Stop him! 
Hi— i ! , . 

(Antony and a farm hand are seen rushing past 

the window from R. to l.) 

Wake. What's that? What — what — ? (Rushes 
up to window, then to door, looks out) Hi! Stop 
him! Stop him! Eound him off, Antony! 

(Shouts off grow louder.) 

Mas. W. (hurrying up). What is it, Andrew? 

Wake (looking off and shouting). Stop him! 
(Then to her) Why, it's a horse — bolting across 
my crop of corn — dang him ! Round him off, some 
of ye! (Shouting) Antony! Head him off! 
drat 'un ! He be spoiling my com ! Now he's 
through the hedge! ,«.,^ 

(A loud crash is heard and a horse's hoofs stamped- 
ing up a lane, getting nearer.) 

He's making straight for the chicken-run. Ah — ^h! 
the darned horse'U kill the lot ! Hi! Hi! 

(Rushes off in a great state, shouting.) 

(Janifer has run on from the kitchen and now 
goes to the door, very excited, and follows out' 
side, so that she is seen through the window, 
watching, while Mrs. Wake stands in the door- 
ivay.) ..,„^ 

Jan. (at the top of her voice to get above the 
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noise outside). Oh! Oh! Look at ^un! Look at 
^,un ! He do be tearin^ ! 

(Louder shouts from the men.y 

(Very excited) Him's eoomin^ straight for the 
yard-gate. That'll stop ^un — No! it han't. Him's 
took it, mum ; him's took the five-1)ar gate ! 

(There is a tremendous scramble and scutter of 
hoofs heard and loud shouting of men.) 

Ant. (off). Look out — ^look out, Janifer — ^he be 
coominM Look out! 

(Janifer utters a piercing scream and rushes in at 
the door, nearly knocking Mrs. Wake down.) 

Voices (off). Woa now, woa there ! Woa — woa! 
Steady — steady, boy! Woa — ^a — a! 

(The sound of hoofs ceases suddenly, only an occa- 
sional stamp heard, and the shouting also stops. 
There is a confused murmur of voices, soothing 
the horse, etc.) 

Jan. (peeping cautiously out). They've stopped 
'un — Antony's stopped un. Lard ! how un do sweat 1 
Oh, look, mum, him's gotten a lady's saddle on! 

(Hoofs are heard, as of a horse being led on a few 

steps.) 

Mrs. W. Oh, then there's been an accident! 
Good heavens, good heavens ! (Wringing her hands) 
Whose horse can it be, Janifer? Do 'ee go and see. 
My legs be all shaking. 

(Janifer runs out and Mrs. Wake comes feebly to 
chair and leans on table.) 

I feel near falling. Oh dear, oh dear! It's given 
me quite a turn. And a lady's saddle! Oh dear! 
Oh dear! .^ 

(Voices heard off.) 

Now, what's that? (Raises her head) 
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Wake (off.) Here, lend a hand. Antony! 
Antony ! 

Mrs. W. Whafs to do with father? {Rises 
nervously) 

(Janifer rushes on in great excitement.) 

Jan. (breathlessly). Oh mum, oh mum! It be 
a lady! Her's been thrown. They'm found she in 
the ditch over agin the cornfield. They be bringin* 
of she in. Master an^ Antony they'm be a-carryin' 
she! 

Mrs. W. a lady! Oh dear! Oh dear! I hope 
she's not badly hurt, Janifer. (She pulls herself 
together and goes up to door, looking out) Oh, 
poor thing, poor thing! (Comes in again) Jani- 
fer, pull the settle out — quick! quick! 

(Together they pull forward a big settle l, and Mrs. 
Wake gets some cushions from a chair and ar- 
ranges them. Wake and Antony are seen 
passing the window, carrying a girl in riding 
habit, but no hat. They bring her in feet fore- 
most, and, as they come through the door, she 
moves her arm, which is hanging.) 

(Horse led across l. to R. by super (smock frock) 
stops at door and stand9^ there.) 

Gerania (feebly). Thank you! Thank you! 
Please don't trouble. I can stand — quite well — 
thank you. 

(They place her gently on her feet, and Wake and 
• Mrs. Wake support her to the settle.) 

Thank you, thank you — please don't trouble about 
me. I shall be — all right — in a — minute — (Her 
voice gets fainter and her head drops forward) 

Mrs. W. (laying her on settle). She's fainted. 
Do 'ee fetch a glass of water, Janifer. 

X (Janifer goes for it to dresser.) 
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Wake (loolcing round helplessly). Where be For- 
rester? 

(Forrester comes on from stairs n., coatless and 

with ruffled hair.) 

FoRR. A pretty row you've all been making. 
What's up ? 

Wake. Ah, there be Forrester. Here, .boy, here's 
something in your line. 

FoRR. (coming forward). What is it? (Sees 
Gerania) Oh! (He goes over to her quickly, 
taTces her hznd, feels her pulse, looks at her arm) 
Get a little brandy, someone; and, Janifer go and 
fetch my bag — the small one. 

(Mrs. Wake gets irandy from cupboard in dresser 

and Jan. goes upstairs.) 

How did it happen? (Takes her right glove off) 
Wake. Lord knows ! We found her in the ditch 

yonder. Horse bolted right into the yard. Where 

be one of they goose's feathers? (Looks about him 

helplessly) 

FoRR. I wonder who she is? (He adjusts cash" 

ions and again looks at her arm) 

(Mrs. Wake gives brandy in a tumbler.^^ FoRR. 
puts tumbler to Gerania's lips.) 

Mrs. W. Do 'ee think she's badly hurt?^ 
FoRR. "Noy I don't think so. 

(Ger. sighs and opens her eyes. She looks at Forr., 
who looks at her in undisguised admiration. 
She raises herself a little, he helping her, and 
looks round.) 

Ger. Is Buller all right? 

(They all look amazed.) 

Forr. B— b— b— b— b— uller ? 

Ger. My horse. I hope he isn't hurt? 

(Janifer ENTERS with bag and gives it to Forr. 
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who takes from it a sharp pair of scissors, some 
bandaging,, etc.) 

Wake. No, no, miss. Don't 'ee fret yourself 
about him. There him he's. (Pointing to door) 
He^s all right — not a scratch on him. 

(Super leads horse off R.y 

My man's taking him to the etable to give him a 
rub down. (Goes up and looJcs off R.) 

Ger. Oh, thank you ever so much. I am glad he's 
not hurt. I should never have forgiven myself. 

FoRB. Allow me. (He has taken off her gloves 
and now takes her arm and begins to rip up her 
sleeve with the scissors) 

Ger. Oh, what are you going to do? 

FoRR. I'm just going to see what's the matter 
with your arm. (To Mrs. Wake) A little water, 
please — there's some dirt here. 

(Janifer goes for the basin R. u. e.) 

Don't be alarmed — I won't hurt you. 

Ger. It's not broken, is it? 

FoRR. (carefully feeling and bending her arm). 
No. Rather cut and bruised, though. I think your 
horse must have kicked out. 

Ger. Oh, how naughty of Buller! 

(Janifer brings basin with water in it and a towel 
over her arm; she holds basin while Forr. 
sponges Ger's arm with medicated wool that he 
takes from his bag.) 

I'm afraid I'm giving a great deal of trouble. What 
a lot of things you seem to keep in that bag. 

Forr. (smiling). I do. Quite a lot. 

Mrs. W. He's a doctor, my dear. (Over back of 
settle) 

Ger. Oh, how fortunate ! 

Forr. (looking at her). Yes — isn't it? (Then 
very matter-of-'fact) Tell me if I hurt you. {Still 
sponging) 
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Ger. No, not a bit. I suppose I shan't be able to 
ride home. 

(Jan. exits with basin.y 

FoRR. Certainly not. It wouldn't be safe. I 
don't think you ought to move yet. (Puts lint and 
oilskin on the arm) 

Ger. (anxiously). Oh, yes, please! I feel quite 
well now, and mother will be anxious. I really feel 
all right. Please! I must go. 

Wake (coming down), I can drive you, miss, if 
so be as you're set on it. I'll have the trap got 
ready. 

Ger. You are very kind, but I don't like to give 
so much trouble. If someone could just go with a 
message — I am staying at Orton Towers and they 
would send 

Wake. Oh, it's no trouble; no trouble at all. 
You'm fair welcome. 

(EXIT door and goes r.) 

FoRR. (starting to bandage arm). I want some- 
thing — a scarf or sash — something for a sling. (To 
Mrs. Wake) 

Mrs. W. (l.). I'll go see what I've got. There's 
sure to be something. 

(EXIT up the stairs.) 

Ger. I am giving a lot of trouble. What an 
artistic bandage ! It ts good of you ! 

FoRR. I like it ! It takes rather a time — does it 
tire you? 

(Gerania shaTces her head.) 

How did it happen? 

Ger. Buller was fresh; he took fright at a gipsy 
girl sitting by the roadside and bolted up the lane 
just here. I was trying to pull him when he swerved 
suddenly and took the hedge — and — and — (very 
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ashamed) I don't know how it came about — it's 
never happened to me before in my life — ^neverl 
But I'm afraid I — I cut a voluntary ! 

Fork. Oh dear, oh dear ! 

Ger. Yes, isn't it humiliating? But you won't 
tell anyone, will you? 

FoRR. Not a soul. So it was all through a gypsy 
girl. (Thoughtfully) A gypsy girl. (Then sud- 
denly) Do you believe in gipsies? 

Ger. (shaking her head decisively). Not a bit — 
do you? 

FoRR. No. (Laughing) 

Ger. Though I had my fortune told once by a 
gipsy-woman. 

FoRR. (with sudden interest). Had your fortune 
told? No — did you? What did she tell you? 

Ger. She told me I should have a very terrible 
illness — and that did come true. 

FoRR. Really? What was it? 

Ger. Mumps I 

FoRR. How awful! 

Ger. You'd have said so if you could have seen 
me. My face was like a pumpkin. 

FoRR. Did she tell you anything else? 

Ger. (nodding). Um. She told me I should 
marry a man 

FoRR. How remarkable! 

Ger. Yes, a man. 

FoRR. Handsome, of course. 

Ger. No ; that's the worst of it. She said he was 
a most peculiar sort of man 

FoRR. Kind of freak? 
' Ger. No, but ugly — quite ugly. 

FoRR. Ah! what a pity. 

Ger. Yes ; and he would be dark — oh ! 

(Ger. exclaims as Forr. gives a fearful start and 

pulls at bandage.) 

Forr. I beg your pardon. Did I hurt? 
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Ger. Hurt! Oo 1 should think you did! 

That's where Buller kicked me. 

FoRR. I'm awfully sorry .^—I'll be more careful. 
That's the most extraordinary thing I've heard in 
my life. A dark man ! Upon my word, gipsies are 
an uncanny lot — a dark man ! {Half aside) 

Ger. What's the matter? 

PoRR. (airily). Oh, nothing — nothing. You 
were saying you were going to marry a dark man? 

Ger. No, I didn't. I said the gipsy said I 
should. 

FoRR. Well? (He commences sewing bandage) 

Ger. Well, you see I haven't. 

FoRR. (darlcly), No, but you may. 

Ger. Yes, of course I may 

(FoRR. starts violently,) 

Oh! you've stuck the needle in! 

FoRR. (greatly agitated). I'm awfully sorry. 
What a bungler I am ! 

Ger. Oh no, you're not. You're very clever. Is 
it nearly finished ? 

FoRR. Very nearly. I — I suppose you — ^like — 
dark — men? (Savagely pulls at the needle, during 
which he priclcs his finger) 

Ger. (considering), TJm — ^m — ^m — (Looks at 
him) Well — yes. Darkish, 

(Antony ENTERS at bach, holding a panama and 
a riding-crop in his. hand. He stands at door* 
way, noisily scraping his boots.) 

FoRR. (irritably). What is it? What is it? 
(Breaks off cotton) 
Ant. Do slie belong to these'n? 
Ger. Oh yes, thank you. 

(Ger. holds out her hand and Antony shuffles sheep- 
ishly down stage and gives the hat and crop to 
FoRR., who hands crop to Ger. and keeps hat in 
his hand,) 

Thank you very much. 
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(Antony shuffles out again,) 

(Looks ruefully at hat) It's rather dented, isn^t it? 
FoRR. (examining it critically). It is a bit. (He 
smoothes it in his hand and puts it on table) 

Ger. (looJcing at her^rm). Thank yon, that's 
splendid. (She rises and loohs down at her dirty 
skirt) Oh! Oh! I am in a mess. Jnst look at my 
habit ! 

FORR, ni soon put that right. (Ooes to fireplace 
for brush) 

Ger. (looking after him, puzzled). Is there any- 
one ill here? 

FoRR. (coming lack with brush). Good gracious, 
no! Why? 

Ger. Oh — nothing. I — I only wondered. Oh, 
thank you. It's awfully good of you. 

(FoRR. goes on his knees and starts brushing.) 

What a mess ! It's most unfortunate. 

FoRR. (busy brushing). Most fortunate, I think. 

Ger. Fortunate to be thrown into a ditch? 

FoRR. Fortunate it was our ditch. Oh ! I say — 
look at that ! (Shows big tear in shirt) 

Ger. Oh dear — oh dear — And it's only just new. 
Bother! Mamma will be furious. What shall I do? 

FoRR. (pouncing into bag again). Don't worry 
about that. I'll sew it up for you. (Produces needle 
and ijiread) ' 

Ger. But can you? 

FoRR. Of course. (Starts on it, kneeling and 
humming) 

Ger. (after a pause). Do you think white cotton 
will look quite — quite — ? 

FoRR. (pausing to look at it). Well — perhaps not 
— quite. But you can ink it over afterwards. (Re- 
sumes his work cheerfully) 

Ger. I never thought of that. How clever you 
are! (After a pause, during which Forr. huins 
again) Mind you don't sew it through. 
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Fork. Sew it through? (Loohs up, puzzled, then 
understands) Oh no, of course not; I'll be most 
careful. (He sews busily) It's very extraordinary — 
very ! 

Ger. What is ? 

FoRR. That gipsy. 

Ger. a — ah ! I'm inclined to think you do be- 
lieve in gipsies after all ! 

FoRR. Not at all, Not at all. They^re most mis- 
leading. It's all nonsense — utter nonsense. 

(Mrs. Wake comes down the stairs, carrying a long. 

Hack silk muffler.) 

Mrs. W. Will this do? (Oives it to him) 
FoRR. Capitally. 

(He places Ger's arm in scarf, passing it round her 
neck and tying it in a knot.) 

There, now that will help you to keep the arm still, 
and remember, you are not to try and use it for a day 
or two. 

Ger. (smiling). Very well. We are travelling to- 
morrow, but I'll be very careful. 

FoRR. You are going away to-morrow? (Con^ 
cerned) 

Mrs. W. Would you like anything, my dear? A 
glass of wine maybe would do you good. 

Ger. I should love a glass of milk. I am thirsty. 

Mrs. W. Then you shall have it. (She takes jug 
from nail on dresser) And good milk you'll find 
it too; our Alderney's giving fine now. 

(She EXITS to dairy up L.y 

Ger. (putting on her hat awkwardly with one 
hand). Is it straight? 

FoRR. (l., making a sight line with his hand le- 
fore his eyes) . M-m — No. A fifth of an inch more 
to the left. 

(Ger. moves her hat.) 
No, that's too much. 
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(Ger. moves her hat again.) 

That's it. That's better. That's right— at least, I 
think so. Wait a moment. (He goes to wall r. hy 
fireplace and takes down a little mirror, which he 
brings and holds before Ger.) 

Ger. (looking at herself critically). Oh yes, that's 
all right. 

FoRR. (enthusiastically). I should think it was! 
(He goes to put back mirror and looks at himself in 
it as he goes. He gives a fearful start) Great 
Scott ! My — my hair ! 

Ger. What's the matter? 

FoRR. Look at it ! 

Ger. I have been. (Oravely) 

FoRR. (tragically). How long has it been like 
that ? 

Ger. All the time. (Forrester groans) I 
thought you wore it like that. 

FoRR. (realizing he is in his shirt sleeves). And 
no coat ! 

Ger. "No — ^I noticed that. 

FoRR. (in great distress). Oh, I say — I beg your 
pardon — I really do. I — T don't know what you must 
think of me. Fact is, I've only just arrived, you 
know, and I was unpacking and washing and — and — 
all that, you know, when I heard the hullabaloo — I — 
I — I mean, when you were brought in — and came 
down just as I was. 

Ger. Yes, I guessed that. 

FoRR. (earnestly). Please forgive me. It was 
awfully careless of me, but, really, when I saw you, 
everything else went out of my head — I mean — I — 

Ger. You thought only of your patient, of course. 

FoRR. Yes, that's it, of course — ^thanks. That's 
it exactly. But you must think me dreadfully un- 
tidy. (Hangs up mirror) 

Ger. What does it m'atter? All clever people are 
untidy, you know. 
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FoRR. (hurriedly). But Vm not a bit clever, and 
if you'll excuse me, VU put on my coat. 

(EXIT upstairs.) 

Ger. (going to foot of stairs and looJcing after 
him). I wonder who he is? (Crosses <o R.). I wish 
we weren^t going away to-morrow. 

(Mrs. W. enters with a glass of milk and gives it 

to Ger.) 

Mrs. W. Now, my dear, you just drink that down. 
Itni do you good. (Starts picking up bag and things 
from the floor) 

Ger. I'm sure it will. Thank you ever so much. 
How very kind you have been to me — all of you. 
And what a good thing the accident happened on 
your farm. Supposing it had been anyone else's? 

Mrs. W. (smiling). Why, my dear, I expect any- 
one else would have done their best for you, just the 
same. 

Ger. (sipping the milk). Oh yes, of course; only 
then, I shouldn't have met — I mean, I shouldn't have 
had my arm attended to perhaps 

Mrs. W. (still stooping over tag). Ay, it's provi- 
dential the doctor was here. (Looks round for him) 

Ger. He's gone to put his coat on; though I'm 
sure he needn't have bothered. I liked his shirt- 
sleeves. He's very clever, isn't he? 

Mrs. W. (smiling). Ay, as clever as can be. 

Ger. And he's very nice. He said he'd only just 
arrived, he doesn't live here, does he? 

Mrs. W. (smiling and shaking her head). Oh no, 
my dear ! Why, he has a grand house up in London, 
with servants and carriages and all, and royalty calls 
on him. (Nods her head complacently and crosses to 
table, places hag, etc., on it) Ah, yes, my dear, the 
big folk in London think the world of him. But it 
makes no difference to him ; he comes down here when 
be takes a little holiday just the same. He says 
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there's no fresh air like ours — ^bless him! No won- 
der we're all proud of him. 

Ger. (softly). No wonder. {Gives glass to Mrs. 
Wake, looks towards the staircase) He's a dear ! 

(Mrs. W. takes glass to dresser. The Earl of St. 
Olbyn's voice is heard outside.) 

St. 0. (off). Ah, thanks. This door? Thank 
you — thank yon. 

Ger. It's my father ! 

(The Earl of St. Olbyn is seen passing the ivindotv. 
He ENTERS at the door. A tall, handsome, 
aristocratic man of about fifty, dressed as a mo- 
torist. Mrs. Wake curtsies as he ENTERS and, 
sets glass down on dresser l.) 

St. 0. Gerania ! (He comes down to her quickly) 
What is this I hear? You have had an accident? 
(He sees her arm) You are not badly hurt, my 
child ? (A nxiously ) 

Ger. No, no, dear. Only Buller threw me and his 
hoof just caught me on the arm as I fell. It's noth- 
ing-^really nothing, and I've had it done up — heauti- 
fvJly! How di4 you find me? 

St. 0. A gipsy-woman stopped me on the road 
with some tale of a runaway horse, and from her de- 
scription of the rider, we feared it was you. We fol- 
lowed in your tracks and met a farm-lad who brought 
ufi here. 

Ger. Where is Mamma ? 

St. 0. I left her in the car at the end of the lane. 
She was terribly agitated. 

{Vi>iciss are heard off of Antony a/nd Lady St. 

Olbyn.) 

Countess. Which way? This? 
Ant. (off). Ya-as'm, thaat's un — Btra»-aght on 
ayed of 'ee. Do 'ee zee thicky door ? 

(ANloKt and Lady St. Olbyn are seen through the 
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window in altercation, Antony pointing the 
way. Countess is in full motoring costume, 
cloak, hood and goggles.) 

Countess. Oh dear, oh dear ! It's impossible to 
understand a word you say. Why don't they teach 
English in the Board Schools. Where is my darling 
child? (She appears at the door) Gerania ! You're 
a naughty girl — (She comes down) Thank goodness 
you're alive! I'll never trust you out by yourself 
again. Are there any bones broken? Oh dear! Oh 
dear ! I am quite upset. This has tried my nerves 
terribly. 

(Mrs. Wake puts settle for her.) 

Thank you — thank you. (Sits, then to Gerania) 
I shall take Buller away from you. 

Ger. (c). Oh, mamma! That's too bad! Just 
when we've got accustomed to each other. 

Countess. Accustomed to each other! Look at 
your arm! And we're going up to town to-morrow. 
What shall I do with you ? You won't be able to wear 
evening dress for a month. 

Ger. Oh, mamma, what a fuss to make about 
nothing! And I'm not hurt a bit, .really. Why I 
haven't even broken my arm. 

Countess. You might have broken your nose, 
which would have been far worse. I'm quite un- 
nerved. It's extremely selfish of you, Gerania, you 
never think of your mother. I feel utterly prostrate 
and my heart is beating violently. Have you any 
smelling-salts, my good woman ? 

(Mrs. Wake gets bottle of salts from the settle.) 
You have no regard for mv feelings, Gerania. 
(Sniffs at salts) Oh, how extremely strong! Please 
take them away. 

(Mrs. Wake takes them from her.) 

And now — (To Ger.) I suppose you are ready to 
come home? You'll have to sit on the floor — we've 
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only got the small car ; and I hope you'll be careful of 
my dress. Oh! (Suddenly) St. Olbyn! I forgot 
to tell you 

(Lord St. Olbyn approaches her.) 

Dear, dear, how you smell ! I can^t think why men 
must wear such horrid coats for motoring ; the odour 
is most objectionable and the appearance is atrocious. 
Why not a Norfolk suit ? 

St. 0. My dear ! A Norfolk suit ! It would be 
against all traditions. 

Countess. Motor cars have no right to traditions ; 
they are far too recent. Please, dear, stand a little 
farther off. 

(Lord St. Olbyn goes up to Gerania.) 

And the frights some women make of themselves. 
Dear, dear ! Is that a spot of oil on my sleeve ? 
Really, St. Olbyn, our car is always oily. You might 
just as well have bought one of those paraflfin things. 

St. 0. My deax, there is absolutely no oil used 
except for cleaning purposes. 

Countess. I don't care. It is always oily. I sup- 
pose the creature perspires when it gets hot. 
(Thoughtfully) Apropos of motors — I had some- 
thing to tell you 

(Lord St. Olbyn approaches her,) 

Oh, go away! You are quite overpowering. (Then 
to Mrs. W.) May I trouble you for the salts? 

(Mrs. Wake hands them to her.) 

I was going to say that motors were the bane of my 
life. They are always exploding or something, and 
then they snort so. I hate motoring ! 

Ger. I wonder you do it, mamma ! 

Countess. Really, Gerania, how absurd you are ! 
Everyone does it ; it would be outr^ not to. But it's a 
most unpleasant pastime all the same, most unpleas- 
ant. Oh ! (Suddenly) St. Olbyn ! That reminds 
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me — don't approach, dear — something dreadful is 
happening to the car. You really oughtn't to have 
left me. It quite unnerved me. 

St. 0. (coming down hurriedly).^ Good heavens! 
What is it ? 

Countess. I don't know. How should I ? I don't 
understand the horrid thing. I put my foot on some- 
thing, or turned something — I — forget which — and it 
began going backwards and chut-chut-chutting ter^ 
rihly, and it smelt — oh, how it smelt ! (I'o Mrs. W.) 
Have you those salts ? 

(Mrs. Wake hands them to her.) 

I was truly alarmed. 

St. 0. But why didn't you turn the wheel ? 

Countess (plaintively). I always forget which 
way it goes, and I knew I should do the wrong thing. 
I think I showed great presence of mind. I felt sure 
it would go off if I touched it, so I left it alone and 
screamed. 

Ger. (r.). That wouldn't help jnuch. 

Countess. On the contrary, it had the effect of 
sending the horrid thing into the bank. So I jumped 
out and left it and it's there still, I expect — unless 
it's run away. 

St. 0. Good heavens ! (He turns up stage) We 
must go at once. 

(Wake ENTERS from the yard.) 

Wake. The ca-art be ready. (Sees the strangers) 
W hy — what — what 

Ger. (comes c). My father and mother have 
come for me. I shall not need to trouble you now; 
thank you very much for all your kindness. (Ooes 
to her father) Father, these people have been per- 
fect dears! 

St. 0. (grandly). We are greatly obliged — '■ — 

Wake (breaking in cheerily). Don't say a word 
about it. It's nothing — nothing at all. Only too 
pleased. 
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Mrs. W. (echoing). Only too pleased. 

Ger. And then there was the doctor. 

St. 0. The doctor ? 

Ger. Who bandaged up my arm. He did it so 
well and was so kind. I should like you to thank 
him. He is only brushing his hair 

Countess. Brushing his hair! What an odd 
thing to do. 

(Wake goes r. to Lord St. Olbyn.) 

Ger. He will be back in a minute. Couldn^t we 
wait? (Coining down) 

Countess. Really, Gerania, how inconsiderate you 
are! We shall be late for lunch. It will be quite 
sufficient to leave a message. But now, do let us go 
home. St. Olbyn, are you coming? (Rising) 

St. 0. (who has been conversing with Wake). 
Then you will be so kind as to send the horse up after 
us? 

Wake. I will, sir. 

St. 0. I am greatly obliged to you, thank you, 
thank you. Good-day, madam. (To Mrs. Wake) 

(Mrs. Wake curtsies.) 

Good-day to you. (Goes up to door) 

Countess. I^m sure we're most indebted. Come, 
Gerania. You look an object. I shall never trust 
you out of my sight again. (As she passes St. Olbyn 
at. the door) Oh, St. Olbyn, indoors you are most 
offensive ! It really is very careless of you. 

(She EXITS followed hy Lord St. Olbyn.) 

Ger. (shaking hands with Mr. and Mrs. Wake). 
Good-bye, you dear kind people. I'll never forget 
you. Good-bye ! 

Countess (calling as she passes the window)* 
Gerania ! Please ! We shall be so late ! 

(Gerania runs up to the door.) 

Can you see that motor-car, St. Olbyn, or has it run 
away? (As she passes the window)^ 
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(Gerania has gone out after her mother and as she 
passes the window she stops and leans in at the 
sill,) 

Ger. Please say good-bye to the doctor for me; I 
am so sorry I shall not see him again. {She -goes 
away R.) 

Mrs. W. (comes up and watching them off). 
They'll be rare grand folks, Andrew. 

Wake. Maybe ! maybe ! I don^t think naught to 
that. 

Mrs. W. (still looking out of the window). She's 
a nice young lady and she seemed quite taken up wi' 
Forrester. She asked a deal about him. 

Wake. Did she now? Ah, he'll make his mark 
anywhere. He's as good as any of them. Do they 
know as he's our son ? 

Mrs. W. (coming down and speaking thought- 
fully). Come to think of it, I don't know as I men- 
tioned it. 

Wake. Oh, well, we must tell 'em if we should 
see them again. WTiere's Antony? He must get oflE 
after them with that there horse of hers. (Ooes up 
and calls at door) Antony ! Antony 1 

Ant. (off). Ay, ay! 

(Wake EXITS past window to B.) 

(Forrester ENTERS from the stairs, very spick 
and span, carefully tied tie, immaculate coat, 
etc. He crosses quickly to settle, not noticing 
Mrs. Wake who is picking over the plants on the 
window-sill.) 

FoRR. Now, just to show you that I am not a 
clever man. (Stops short and looks round) Where 
is she? 

Mrs. W. (a flower-pot in her hands). Gone. 
They've all gone. This heliotrope do look sickly. 
I'll lay there's a worm at the root of it. 

FoKR. (blankly, subsiding on to settle). Gone? 
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Mrs. W. Her father and mother came and fetched 
her away. (She examines flower-pot) 

FoRR. But I wanted to see her again. 

Mrs. W. (coming down). She's left a message for 
*ee, dearie. 

FoRR. (starts up and swings round to face her). 
No ? Did she, mother ? What did she say ? 

Mrs. W. She bid me say *' good-bye ^* to yon, and 
she was so sorry she should not see you again. 

(EXIT B. with flower-pot.) 

FoRR. Not see me again ! I must see her again ! 
I — I — I will see her again. It's important that I 
should. (He walks excitedly up and down stage) 
I — I — I — I don't think I ever felt the importance of 
anything so much before 

(Ooes up to door again, looks out with his hands in 
his pockets, very dejected.) 

(Mrs. Wake gets knife from dresser, and sitting on 
settle, stirs up the mrth in the flower-pot. 
Forrester comes down c. very ruefully. Sud- 
denly, his face illumines and he crosses to hack 
of settle, leaning over to his mother.) 

FoRR. Mother! Mother! I wonder — I wonder if 
she came in feet foremost ? 

(Mrs. Wake gives him a knowing look, and 

chuckles.) 



CTJETAIN. 
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ACT 11. 

Scene: — The waiting room at 127a Barley Street, 
A spacious, well-furnished room with seats' all 
aiout, and a large table in center covered with 
newspapers, journals, etc. Down left is a 
bronze statue of a Bacchante. Fireplace l. 
Sofa R. Arm-chairs r. and l. of fireplace and 
another down K. Door l. u. e. 

(Discovered are Mrs. Murdoch, a fat, deaf old 
woman, seated on the sofa r., her husband, a 
little wizened, worried-loohing, pale man, who 
is flitting nervously round the table, peeping into 
books and looking at the pictures on the walls; 
and a portly, somewhat vompous Bishop who is 
seated in arm-chair down L. by fireplace and 
almost facing audience.) 

Mrs. M. Mark my words, Leander, he'll stop your 
port-wine and your night-cap. 

Mr. M. I hope not, Cissy, I can't sleep without my 
night-cap. (He speaks in a high,, quavering voice) 

Mrs. M. You sleep too well, Leander, and you 
live too well. That is at the bottom of all your 
sensations. 

(Mr. M. has wandered round in front of the statue, 
suddenly sees it, folds his hands and gazes at it 
complacently smiling.) 
Leander ! (Severely) 

(He gives a start, coughs softly behind his fingers, 
and with a sidelong glance at the statue, moves 
away.) 

No wonder you're feverish ! 

(Murdoch subsides at table,) 

^(ENTER Prescott, the butler.) 
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pRES. Mr. Murdoch? (Murdoch rises) 

Mrs. M. Is that for you, Leander? Now, 
Leander, donH be nervous. Speak the truth. With- 
hold nothing. 

Mr. M^ (sidling up stage; nervously and 
hurriedly). Yes, yes, my dear. 

pRES. This way, if you please, sir. (EXITS) 

(Mr. Murdoch is about to follow.) 

Mrs. M. (half rising and ramna her voice). My 
compliments to Dr. Wake, and say I believe in a 
strict diet for you; and — Leander 

(He turns at the door.) 

Don't forget to tell the doctor what happened last 
night. 

Mr. M. (making embarrassed gesture). Yes — yes 
— my dear. Sh— Sh— sh! (EXITS.) 

(^The Bishop coughs deprecatingly behind his paper, 
and rising, comes to the table to get another.) 

Mrs. M. Kindly pass me the Sporting and 
Dramatic. 

(Pause.) 

Bishop. Certainly, madam. (He walks round the 
table and picks out the paper very deliberately) 

Mrs. M. Sorry to see a strong, fine-looking man 
like yourself requiring medical assistance. 

Bishop (stiffly), I thank you for your solicitude, 
madam. (He hands her the paper with the tip of his 
fingers) 

Mrs. M. Obliged. You were not reading it your- 
self? 

Bishop (slightly raising his eyebrows). I thank 
you, I have the Quiver. 

Mrs. M. (putting her hand to her ear). I didnH 
hear. Fm a trifle deaf. 

Bishop (stiffly). I say I have the Quiver. 
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M«8 M. Ah, very painful, I dare say. Probably 
due to ovor-eating, like my poor husband. 

(The Bishop shows indignation.) 

I'm a great believer in flannel. Flannel next to your 
skin is a fine thing if you can stand it. I can. My 
husband can't, but I made him, and look at him now. 
Eh? What did you say? 

Bishop (stiffly). Nothing, madam. 

Mrs. M. Ah! Have you ever tried Hopgood's 
Liver Tablets ? 

(No answer.) 

I say — have you ever tried Hopgood's Liver Tablets? 

Bishop (icily). I have not. 

Mrs. M. (ufimoved). Well — don^t! I did, and 
they brought out a rash. I advise you to keep oflf 
them. 

Bishop (very sarcastically). I will endeavour to 
do so. 

(Phescott enters, ushering in Lady St. Obyn 

and Harriet Bronson.) 

Countess (looking round). Not here yet? Oh 
well, we shall have to wait. 

(Prescott exits.) 

(Countess puts up her lorgnette and looks at the 
Bishop, who has arisen, and Mrs. Murdoch) 

Mrs. M. My husband wears a Heckett's Belt. 
The restriction has done wonders for him. Have you 
tried one? (Looks at Bishop) 

Bishop (deeply offended, turns away, drawing his 
coat together with great dignity). I have not, 
madam I 

Countess (coining down R. and looking through 
her lorgnette at Mrs. Murdoch as she passes). What 
an extraordinary creature! (To Harriet) Sit 
down, my dear. (She sinks into arm-chair down B.)^ 
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I api so delighted to have run across you. I wanted 
to see you particularly. How well you^re looking. 
Let me see — where have you been ? 

Harr. Yachting in the Adriatic — ^had a rip- 
ping time. Practically no crew — managed it all our- 
selves. Father and I and Jack and two of the Hud- 
son girls. 

Countess. How energetic of you ! I can't bear 
yachting, it's so bad for Ihe complexion. We were 
going to Cairo, but nothing would induce Gerania to 
move from town. Oh, my dear, I've had such trouble 
with Gerania. 

Harr. Tell me all about it. 

Countess {looking round). Sh! Come and sit 
down. 

(Harriet moves over and sits on a low seat r. of 

Countess.) 

Mrs. M. {loudly to Bishop). Do you have a hot 
bottle ? 

(The Bishop, who has sat down again and taken up 
a paper, starts violently, turns around indig- 
nantly, and rings electric bell.) 

It's a pily! {Shaking her head) My husband al- 
ways used to have them, and he's a difiEerent man 
since I made him give them up. They're most 
enervating. 

(ENTER Prescott.) 

Bishop {pompously). Would you kindly give my 
compliments to Dr. Wake, and say that it is quite 
impossible for me to wait any longer. {Glares at 

Mrs. Murdoch) I will take my chance of seeing 
him for a minute during his luncheon-hour. 

Pres. I will, my lord. 

{The Bishop turns to get his hat from the table.) 

Mrs. M. {attacking him again). And if you'll 
take my advice, instead of your morning bath — a dry 
shampoo you'll find most beneficial 
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(The Bishop is about to rush out, Pkescott handing 
him his stick, when a bell is heard.) 

Pres. Dr. Wake is disengaged now, my lord, if 
you will step this way. 

(EXITS.) 

{The Bishop leaves his hat and stick on table and 

EXITS.) 

Mrs. M. {loudly to Countess). Who is that the 
bishop of? {Puts her hand to her ear) 

Countess {raises her eyebrows superciliously ^ 
shakes her head violently and turns to Harriet). 
What a vulgar woman ! I hate waiting-rooms. 

(ENTER Mr. Murdoch very spry and triumphant, 
with sparking eyes and a hectic flush. He skips 
to table for his hat and coat) 

Mrs. M. Ah, Leander ! (Rises) Tell me what he 
says. (Puts her hand to her ear) 

Mr. M. (across the table to her, very triuwr- 
phantly). He says complete rest — a voyage — alOne, 

Mrs. M. (going up to him): Alone? 

Mr. M. (very deliberately). Alone! 

(Mrs. M. gives an exclamation of disgust, sweeps 
past him and EXITS. He gives a little skip 
and follows her out,) 

Countess. Thank goodness, that odious woman's 
gone. (Looks at watch on wrist) I do hope Gerania 
will be punctual. You know what these big doctors 
are if you don't keep your appointments; they may 
not give you another for days. 

Harr. I suppose Dr. Wake is very clever? 

Countess. Marvellous, my dear, marvellous! 
The man of the day. Everyone comes to him. (Is 
looking casually over an illustrated paper as she 
speaks) His treatment of nervous disorders is 
world-famed ; that is why St. Olbyn has insisted upoa 
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nia seeing him. Now, isn't that the sweetest 
xoek? A little prononce, perhaps, but quite sweet. 
Harr. But, Gerania ? You were telling me about 
|^I:ier. Do go on. 

Countess. Oh, yes. Now let me see — ^where was 

Harr. You said she had fallen in love. 

Countess. And so she has. Oh, my dear, it's a 
'tragedy — it really is. It'« a source of the greatest 
grief to me. 

Harr. (very interested). Gerania in love! But 
who with? 

Countess. My dear, that's the trouble. A no- 
body — absolutely a nobody. Some unknown creature 
she met for two minutes somewhere in the country 
last autumn, and whose name she doesn't even know. 
We're having a most trying time with her. She ab- ^ 
solutely refused to leave town this winter — ^and we 
were all bored to death in Brook Street, and I had a 
chilblain for the first time. She is nervous and rest- 
less, she takes no interest in her dress or her parties ; 
she sleeps badly, she's lost her appetite; in fact, she's 
utterly changed. 

Harr. All for the sake of an unknown man ! How 
romantic ! 

Countess. Not at all ! It's merely tiresome and 
most unbecoming. She's getting as thin as a rake, 
and her hair is coming out in bushels. I do wish, 
dear, you would come back and lunch with us, and 
try and rouse her a bit. She likes you, and it really 
would be a charity. 

Harr. Of course I will. 

(A ring is heard.) 

(Bell) 

Countess. I am very disappointed in Gerania. 
She has always hated society, you know, and has the 
naost trjdng bucolic tendencies, but this is worse than 
anything. She is spoiling her prospects — and her 
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looks. I am in despair. I can assure you, Harriet, I 
my peace of mind is utterly shattered — {still looking 
over journals) Dear, dear, what a vile portrait of 
the Kaiser. 

Harr. (looking over her shoulder). That^s not 
the German Emperor. That^s Sandow ! 

Countess (adjusting her pince-nez). Dear me! 
So it is. But how was one to know him with his 
clothes on? 

(Prescott enters ushering in Gerania, and 
EXITS immediately afterwards.) 

Ah, there you are at last. (Looks at watch) You're 
very late, I've been here an age. 

Ger. Then you must have come, hours too soon. 
It's ten minutes before the time now. (Sees Har- 
riet, who rises and crosses to her) Harriet ! You 
dear! How are you? (Kisses her) 

Countess. Yes, I found her at MarshalFs and 
brought her on here. She lunches with us. 

Ger. (c). That's lovely. Oh, how we have missed 
you. Poor Duff has been like a stork on a house-top. 
You know, Harriet, I do think you treat him rather 
badly. Now, are you engaged or are you not? 

Harr. (r. c). Certainly not. 

Ger. He swears you are. 

Countess. Duff would swear anything. 

Ger. He told me he'd proposed to you dozens of 
times. 

Harr. So he has. The last time by wire — reply 
paid. 

Ger. No? (Laughing). How awfully Duff-ish. 
How did he put it ? 

Harr. He said '* Too much fag to argue. Wire 
yes." 

(Gerania laughs.) 

Now, I ask you, how can one take a creature like that 
seriously. Besides, mamma won't hear of it. 
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Countess (rising). Your mother is perfectly 
right, my dear. Mothers always are. (She crosses to 
fireplace, and standing before the glass, takes a 
powder-puff from her reticule and commences pow- 
dering her nose, adjusting her hat, hair, etc.) 

Harr. But what about you ? How have you been 
all this time? (She draws Gerania to her and looks 
at her critically) Gerania, you don't look well. 

Geb. I'm perfectly well. 

(Harriet looks incredulous, and shaking her head, 

goes R.) 

Yes, I am. Now, what's mamma been telling you? 
It's too bad. I'm dragged here for no reason what- 
ever to interview a celebrated doctor who will tell me 
to feed up, lie down, take medicine three times a day, 
and knock oflf tea. Oh, what a funny hat I (She 
picks up the Bishop's hat from table) 

Countess (horrified). Geranial Put it down. 
It's the Bishop's. 

Ger. (dropping the hat on»lcwer end of table and 
wheeling round) . Bishop ! Where ? 

Countess. He's with the doctor now. 

Ger. (making a grimace). Oh, the doctor! 
Bother the doctor! I don't want to see him — ^now, 
mother, need I? Really, need I? (She goes up to 
Countess coaxingly) 

Countess. Gerania, you are rumpling me. (She 
puts Gerania's arm away) Of course you must see 
him. That's what you're here for. 

(Gerania pouts,) 

Don't be naughty. Eemember, you promised your 
father. 

Ger. But I'd so much rather not. I know I shall 
hate him — I've made up my mind to. Oh, Harry, do 
tell her I needn't. (Comes down to Harriet) 

Harr. You are thinner, Gerania. 

Ger. Wellv I was too fat before — (In a whisper) 
I was getting just like mamma. 
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Harr. But you mustn^t get tpo thin. You want a 
change. 

Ger. Et tu, Brute 1 Harriet, I'm sick of change! 
I've had it all my life. I was bom at sea, short- 
coated at Gibraltar, teethed at Calcutta. I dis- 
tributed whooping-cough, measles and scarlatina 
throughout our various colonies, snatched my educa- 
tion in brief visits to most of the important cities on 
the Continent, spent my holidays travelling from one 
unwilling relative to another, and, since I've been 
grown up, I've been moved about from place to place 
till it makes me giddy to think of it. And now again 
the cry is *^ Change ! Change ! ** And no one seems to 
realise that the greatest change I could possibly have, 
would be to stay at home. Harry, if you mention 
change again, I've done with you. 

Countess. Gerania ! You're a very naughty girl, 
and you're exaggerating preposterously. 

Ger. No, I'm not. It's true— every word of it. 
And when I make my will, I'm going to put in a 
special clause that when I die I may lie undisturbed 
in the family vault. 

Countess. Gerania ! 

Ger. Well, mamma, if I don't, I know you*ll want 
me to make a week-end of it. 

(Harriet laughs. A hell rings.) 

Countess. Gerania, you're quite impossible this 
morning. (Comes down) Where's the Queen? 

(Harriet finds it for her.) 

Thank you, dear, I want to see about the Stackpole 
girl's marriage. (She goes to arm-chair R. with 
paper) Come and look at her frocks, girls. 

(They come one on each side of her, Harriet on the 
stool, Gerania on the arm of her chair.) 

To think poor, dear Lady Mary has got her off at last. 
No one ever thought she would, with those teeth, but 
they say that he — (Whispers to Harriet) 
Ger. Let me hear. 
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{All three put their heads together behind the paper, 
Prescott enters, showing in Duff Wynter- 
DEN. Prescott EXITS and Duff comes down 
the room l., takes paper casually from table and 
comes to a stand c, facing Countess and the 
Girls. Simultaneously they lower their paper 
^ and he his, gazing at each other over the top.) 

Duff. By Jove! Absolutely the very people I 
wanted to avoid. Mornin*, aunt, mornin', Gerania — 
how are you, fiarriet? (Shakes hands with them 
an) 

Ger. You are polite ! But what on earth are you 
doing here? 

Duff. That's absolutely a secret. 

Ger. (jumping up). A secret? Oh, Duflf, what 
is it ? 

Duff (with meaning). Ah! 

Ger. (talcing his sleeve). Duff — ^you're not ill? 

Duff. Ill's not the word. 

Countess (starting). DonH say you've got some- 
thing infectious, you horrid boy ! 

Duff (seating himself calmly on the end of the 
table). It's nerves — nerves. Nervous ^prostration. 
An absolute and complete break-down and all that 
sort of thing. 

Ger. Oh, Duff, you look perfectly well. Doesn't 
he, Harriet? 

Harr. He looks the picture of health. 

Duff. Do I? Hard lines that, isn't it? Abso- 
lutely hard lines. 

Countess. You're a fraud, Duff. It's the dis- 
reputable life you lead. 

Duff. Exactly — exactly. That's why I've come 
here. Simply to have my habits changed — absolutely 
changed. It's absurd my going on like this — smok- 
ing all day and drinking all night, and never getting 
any rest. It's ridiculous — absolutely ridiculous. It 
isn't as if I was a bullock. A bullock might stand it 
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for a seaBon or two, but it's no good to me — abso- 
lutely no good to me. 

Countess. Then why on earth do you do it ? 

Duff. My dear Aunt Ada, no one has a greater 
appreciation of your intelligence than myself, but 
when you make a remark like that, I pity you — abso- 
lutely pity you. But to revert to my disorder-r-I 
don't want to be pessimistic, and I don't want to 
frighten you, it's not my nature^ to be an .alarmist. 
(They all show concern) But if this goes on, and I 
don't make some radical change, and — and pull up, 
and — and all that sort of thing — I warn you — I don't 
say I will — but I might 

All. What, Duff? 

Duff. Well — er — I absolutely — er — er — might. 

Ger. Oh, Duff, that would be too dreadful. 

Duff. I know. (Pause — he gives a slight cough) 
Did you hear that? (Turns his head to them) 

All. Hear what ? • 

Duff. I coughed. Now — now — that's a new 
symptom. That's cropped up this moment. (Takes 
out note-hook and writes) 

Ger. What's that. Duff? 

Duff (reading as he writes). May the 29th, 
12.30. Coughed. (Puts hack his note-hook) I'm 
putting down my list of disorders in my " Where is 
it ? " I'^m glad I'm going: to see Wake ; Wake under- 
stands me, you know. He always did. 

Ger. (surprised). Do you know him, then? 

Duff. Rather! We were at Oxford together. 
(He takes his watch out and looks at it, strolling 
over to the mantel-piece) 

Countess. What time's your appointment? 

Duff. Half past. 

Ger. Before mine! Oh! (Disappointed) 

Duff. Would you care to have my innings? I 
don't mind risking half an hour. 

Gee. What ! In your perilous condition? 

(Duff nods.) 
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It's noble of you. Duff, but I wouldn't for the world. 
I don't mind waiting. (Sits on table and swings her 
feet) 

Countess. Well, I do. (Rising) I want to call 
at TherSsine's before lunch. (Ooes up R.) And, as 
you've got Harriet to look after you, Gerania, I'm 
going to leave you, and I wish you wouldn't sit on 
the Bishop's hat — it can't be good for it. 

(Gerania pulls the hat forth and twists it round ab- 
sently in her hands.) 

And I hope youll behave, Gerania, and pay attention 
to what the doctor says. 

Ger. (getting off table, still idly twirling the hat). 
I won't take either cod-liver oil or carriage exercise. 

Countess. You will have to take what you're 
ordered, and do leave that hat alone. 

Ger. (going down l., spins hat on one finger). 
Look, Harry, you couldn't do that ! 

Countess. Gerania, put it down ! Sh ! Here he 
comes ! 

(The door opens and the Bishop ENTERS. Coun- 
tess utters a stifled shriek. Gerania who is just 
by the statue down l. hurriedly crams the hat 
on the head of the Bacchante and rushes across 
to R- by Harriet. Both conceal themselves be^ 
hind a paper. Duff swings round, facing the 
fireplace, with his bach to the room. Countess 
leans, overcome, against the sofa R. The Bishop 
comes forward, looking for his hat. He walks 
'round the table, 4nuch embarrassed, and brushes 
slightly against Lady St. Olbyn as he passes 
her.) 

Bishop (bowing). Excuse me, I am looking for 
my hat. 

Countess (in an expiring voice). Don't mention 
it 

(The Bishop comes a little further down and peers 
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round everywhere; the Girls are turned away, 
with their backs to him. At length he perceives 
the hat on the statue, looks at it curiously, goes 
up to it, gives a start of horror as he recognises 
it, and, with closed eyes and averted head, 
stretches out his hand and snatches it off, hold' 
ing it carefully between his face and the statue. 
He gives withering glances all round and goes 
up R. past Countess, who is looking very guilty 
and still holding helplessly on to the sofa.) 

BisHQP (as he passes Countess). I thank you, 
madam, I have found my hat. 

Countess (with a start). Oh, dear — (Looking at 
it) so you have. How very gratifying.' (She closes 
her eyes and subsides on sofa) 

(The Bishop snorts, puts his hat on, gives one more 
withering glance round, snorts again and stalks 
from the room.) 

Gerania ! You are perfectly disgraceful ! What a 
position to be placed in. I am confident that terrible 
old gentleman thought I had been playing with his 
hat. It has quite upset me. (Crosses to door) Har- 
riet, I shall see you at lunch, take care of that 
naughty girl — she positively wears me out. Ta, ta. 
Duff, (as he opens the door for her) — I shall be 
thankful to get away before worse happens. 

(EXITS.) 

Ger. It's you next. Duff. Oh, Duff, I wish you'd 
do me a good turn, (going towards him) and ask Dr. 
Wake not to order me abroad. 

IIarr. But, Gerania, if it's for your good ? 

Ger. It can't be, because I shouldn't be good at 
all ; I shall be simply horrid. 

(Prescott enters.) 

Pres. Mr. Wynterden? 

(Duff makes a movement and Prescott EXITS.). 
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Ger. Do look cheerful, Dufi^— it'll soon be over. 

Harr. Good luck. Duff ! 

Duff. Thanks awfully. (He is moving slowly 
towards doer, hut stops and comes to her) By the 
w^y, Aid you get that wire I sent you ? 

Harr. Which? 

Duff. The one I paid the reply of. 

Harr. Oh yes, I believe I did. 

Duff. Well, if you haven't lost the other half, 
you might bear it in mind that I am still waiting for 
the reply. (Going up 0.) It's a pity to waste that 
sixpence.. (EXITS.) 

(Harriet laughs and sits in armchair r.) 

Ger. (running down to Harriet and throwing her- 
self on her knees beside her). It's awfully nice to 
have you again, you old dear, you're such an under- 
standing person. Oh, Harry, I've had such a time I 

(Harriet looks interrogatively.) 

"No — IVe not been ill — not a bit — I'm perfectly well, 
and I'm perfectly sane, only — (Sighs) I'm awfully 
worried. 

Harr. What about? 

Ger. About a man. Isn't it dreadful? And I 
always said I wouldn't be! 

Harr. Where is he ? 

Ger. (tragically). That's the worry. I've lost 
him. 

Harr. Lost him ? 

Ger. Completely. I met him when we were stay- 
ing at Orton Towers last September, and I've never 
seen him since. 

Harr. What's his name ? 

Ger. Now, Harry, what a loony question! Do 
you think if I knew his name, I'd have lost him? 

(Shakes her head decisively) 

Harr. Couldn't you have asked — silly? 

Ger. I hadn't an opportunity. I met him at the 
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farm-house where I had that accident — ^yoir remem- 
ber? — and, you see, he went away to brush his 
hair 

Harr. Brush his hair ! 

Ger. Well, people must brush their hair some- 
times, mustnH they? And then mamma came and 
whisked me away — you know mamma — and I never 
even found out who the people were at the farm- 
house. 

Harr. But couldn't they have told you at Orton 
Towers ? 

Ger. I did ask, but Lady Fellows knew nothing of 
the place — it was about ten miles off you know, and 
there were millions of farm-houses, it seems, and we 
left for town early next morning, so I'd no time to 
make further enquiries — and — and — well, I felt a lit- 
tle shy about it too. Oh, Harry, if you'd seen him ! 

Harr. What's he like? 

Ger. (enthusiastically). Harriet, he's a dear! 
Not handsome — Oh dear no, quite plain — ^but a dear! 

Harr. And you know nothing whatever about 
him? 

Ger. Nothing! (Suddenly) Except — oh yes — I 
think he's a doctor, and I found out that he lives in 
London. 

Harr. That's not much help if it's necessary to 
find him. Is it necessary, Gerania? 

Ger. I'd give the world to meet him again. 
(Walks up stage a little and turns suddenly) You 
see, I can't forget him ; he was such a dear ; nicer than 
anyone I've ever met, and so clever. You've no idea 
how clever he was! He bandaged mv arm splen- 
didly, and cleaned me up — I was in a dreadful mess, 
and mended my habit. He can sew beautifully! 

Harr. Good heavens ! What an invaluable man ! 

Ger. That's just what he made me feel. Harry, 
he's a man in a thousand. 

Harr. (laughing). Well, you are an amazing per- 
son ! After all you used to say ! 
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Ger. I know. But m^mma would neyer forgive 
me if I were to be an old maid. However, (de- 
cisively) if I*ve got to marry, I'm determined to do 
it mj own way. (Comes down l.) 

Habr. Which, of course, means the unknown 
man? 

Geb. Well, rd like to find him. 

Harr. Alid then he's got to ask yon. And suppose 
he doesn't? 

Gerr. Harriet ! Don't be irritating. 

Harr. Well, he might be married. 

Ger. (sitiing on table). Oh no, he's not. I'm sure 
of that. Martried men don't sew. 

Harr. Gerania, I believe you've fallen in love 
with him siHiply because be sews. 

Ger. No, I haven't; don't be silly, I don't know 
what I've fallen in love with him fot; I don't even 
know that I have fallen in love, but I know that he's 
the only man I've ever met that I feel I could fall in 
love with, and I'm determined to see him again. But 
everyone's against me. Mamma is moving heaven 
and earth to ship me off to Marienbad ; father bom- 
bards me with tonics iuid pills — as if pills could make 
me forget that man! And — (Jumps off table and 
runs to Harriet, and, seating herself on the arm of 
Harriet's chair, puts her arms round her neck) Oh, 
Harry, do be a dear and help me. What do you do 
when you lose a man ? 

Harr. Well now, let's see — (Ponders deeply) 

Ger. (absently). Of course, if it were an um- 
brella oile would go to Scotland Yard. Harry! 
(Tapping her on the shoulder) We'll go to Scotland 
Yard. 

Harr. Gerania, you're perfectly mad! I think 
it's a very good thing they've brought you to see Dr. 
Wake. 

Ger. (breathlessly). Dr. Wake! He might be 
able to help me ! He might know my doctor — I could 
describe him. What do you think of that — eh ? 
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Harr. (thoughtfully). It's an idea. 

Oer. IVb a splendid idea. I shall ask Dr. Wake 
to help me. 

Harr. And if he can't. 

Ger. (decisively). If he can't FU go on hunting 
for him myself: I'll find that man if I have to turn 
London inside out. Harry, (turning to her and hold- 
ing out her hands appealingly) won't you rally 
round me? 

Harr. (rising). Of course I will, old girl. It's a 
sporting idea and I'll see you through it. 

Ger. Harry, you're a brick ! (Takes her hand) 

Harr. And what's more, I'll lay you a wager. 
• Ger. a wager? 

Harr. Yes, a dozen pair of gloves that I fiind him 
first. 

Ger. Eight ! A dozen pair of gloves that I find 
him first. (She scribbles the wager down on her 
tablets) 



SCENE II. 

Scene: — ^Dr. Wake's consulting room. Table r. c, 
covered with books, papers, etc. Chairs on either 
side. Fireplace l. Doors r. u. e. and l. u. e. 

(Dr. Wake Discovered sitting at table, writing. 
Duff at mantelpiece, tying tie before glass, his 
coat and waistcoat on chair l. of table.) 

Duff. Sound — sound — ^absolutely sound. You 
really mean it ? 

FoRR. (still writing). I mean it. 

Duff. Well, that's — ^that's the most sensational 
thing that's happened for years. (Buttoning waist- 
coat) 

FoRR. (rising). Now, take this three times a day, 
and give up all alcohol. 
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Duff (one arm in coat). All alcohol? L say, 
isn't that rather drastic^ old friend ? 

FoRR. Drastic ? Not for a man who eats no break- 
fast, plays with a prawn for lunch and has to go to a 
chemist in Piccadilly for a pick-me-up at seven 
o'clock before he can face a devilled bone at eight. 
Why, I remember the good old days at Oxford, when 
at breakfast you used to forge through a beef- 
steak — 

(Duff groans.) 



a couple of eggs— — 

Duff (putting his hand before his eyes). Don't! 

FoRR. Sausages to follow, hot rolls ad lib, and 
half a pot of apricot jam. (Rises and goes to Duff) 

Duff (speaking very slowly and deliberately) 
Wake, old fellow, you may not have meant it — in 
fact, I'm sure you didn't — ^but you've made me feel 
poorly — absolutely poorly. 

FoRR. Well, I must get you out of this miserable 
condition. (Oives prescription) 

Duff. Miserable! (Points at him with finger) 
That's it — that's the word. That's absolutely the 
keynote to the whole cabooch. I'm miserable — ^abso- 
lutely miserable. 

FoRR. Who is she? (Sits at desk) 

Duff (surprised). Do you know. Wake, you — 
you're uncanny. But it's true — absolutely true. In 
my inmost — ^that's to say in my absolute innermost 
inmost, I am distinctly spoons on a girl, and in her 
peculiar manner of fascinating me, she causes me a 
considerable amount of anxiety. Of course, I know 
in her absolute innermost inmost, she's frightful 
spoons on me — (Sits c.) 

FoRR. Why worry, then? 

Duff. Well, she's so infernally casual about an- 
swering telegrams. 

FoRR. That's a blemish, certainly. 

Duff. Then there's her people. They've actually 
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had the inconsiderateness to take exception to me. 
Now, I ask you, as man to man — what is there in me 
to take exception to? 

FoRR. What indeed ? 

Duff. So yon see, life isn't altogether a path of 
roses, and all that sort of thing. Bnt, I say, Wake, 
old chap, how on earth did yon guess that-^that 

FoRR. A girl was at the bottom of your dyspepsia? 
(Goes to Duff and sits on table) Because, my dear 
fellow, I'm suffering in the same way myself. 

Duff (shaMng his hand earnestly). Congratula- 
tions, old chap, heartiest congratulations. AH said 
and done, these trials do make men of us. Who is 
she? 

FoRR. I haven't the faintest idea. 

Duff. Ah — pity — pity ! Any — particular girl ? 

FoRR. Particular ! The girl — the onjy girl in the 
world ! 

Duff (nodding). I know, I know. \^ere did 
you meet her ? 

FoRR. At my home. She was thrown from her 
horse and taken to our house, and I bandaged her up. 
And — and I'd give the world to see her again. 

Duff. What was she like? 

FoRR. (with great enthusiasm). Like? Oh, my 
dear fellow, she was like no other woman in the wide 
world. A divinity — an angel — an empress, with a 
voice like music and a face like a flower. Her face ! 
It's haunted my dreams ever since I saw her. She 
was perfect. Such spirit — so bright, so delightful, so 
fascinating— everything you could possibly wish for. 
When she smiled— (Twrn^ to Duff) Ah — she — she 
took you into sunshinie. (Walks up and down ex- 
citedly) She made you feel the emptiness of the 
years you had lived without her. She was a child — a 
witch — a spirit— rB queen — a woman! (With deep 
feeling) She — she was wonderful! 

Duff. She sounds a devilish good sort 

FoRR. She is. (Goes to desk again) 
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Duff. As you seem to have got it rather badly, I 
should make some eflfort to find her. 

FoRR. Effort! I did everything I could, but I 
was called back to a special case the very next day 
and I lost all trace of her. They are making en- 
quiries at home, but sometimes — sometimes it all 
seems hopeless — (Sits in chair r. of. table and clasps 
his hands nervoiLsly) But sometimes — sometimes it 
all seems hopeless, and I feel I shall never see her 
again. And if I did, sheM never care for me — why 
should she ? And I don't know how to make love. 

Duff. I shouldnH let that worry me. I think if 
you get fdirly started youM keep going for a bit. The 
mistake you made, old boy, is losing your girl. I al- 
ways keep mine handy. She's — she's in the next 
room now. 

FoRR. In the next room, is she? (Sighs) I wish 
mine were. (Suddenly bangs fist on table) But I 
won't give in ! I will find her, by Heaven I will ! 
(Starts up) 

Duff. That's right, that's absolutely right. And 
if I can be of any assistance — I meet pecks of 
girls 

FoRR. Assistance! (Shaking his hand warmly) 
My dear fellow, it's awfully good of you 

Duff. Not at all, not at all. 

FoRR. You think you'd know her from my de- 
scription? 

Duff. I'd know her at once. Now — now I'll do 
that for you. I — I'll keep my eyes open. (Looks at 
watch) By Jove! Just like my infernal selfishness ! 
There are hundreds of people in London and various 
parts of the world shivering with anxiety to know the 
result of my interview with you, and here I stay yarn- 
ing — absolutely yarning. Bye-bye, dear old boy, I'm 
going to get a sheaf of telegraph forms and just shove 
down four words " Sound — absolutely sound — Duff." 
Ta-ta! (EXIT l. u. e.) 

FoRB. {seeing him off at door) Good-bye, old fel- 
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low, good-bye. {Coming down to table with a sigh 
Who next? (Looks at tablets) Lady Gerania Wyn 
Chartret. ( Thoughtfully) Wyn-Chartret— Wyn 
Chartret? 'M — I've got a note about that somewhere 
— (Looks over papers on table) Ah, here it is. 
(Picks up letter) From her father — (Reads out, sit- 
ting at desk) " Dear sir, I am obliged to you for the 
appointment you have made for my daughter. Be- 
fore you see her, however. Lady St. Olbyn and I think 
it advisable that you should know what we consider 
to be the probable cause of her indisposition. In our 
anxiety on her behalf and our desire that you should 
have every assistance it is in our power to afford you, 
I am constrained to venture upon delicate ground. 
In short, we liave reason to believe that she has 
formed an unfortunate attachment, which can in no 
way receive our approval, and which is causing her 
considerable mental derangement, but we feel sure 
that, under your care, she will be cured of these un- 
desirable and neurotic tendencies and restored to her 
former health and happiness. I am, my dear sir — ^* 
H'm! Someone else in love! And coming to be 
cured by me — and I can't even. cure myself ! (Rises) 

(Prescott enters with letter on tray.) 

Pres. Letter, sir. (Brings it down to Forr.)' 
FoRR. Ah, from home. (Takes*letter and opens 
it) 

Pres. Are you ready to see the next patient, sir? 
Forr. (as he opens letter). I will ring in a mo- 
ment. 

(Prescott EXITS r. u. e.) 
(At table, reads letter) "My beloved son, we are 
glad to hear you are well, though I fear sadly over- 
worked and must be careful. Do wrap up well 
against these cruel winds. I am knitting you a com- 
forter — ^the national colours, red, white and blue." 
(Sighs) '' We have lost four lambs, but on the whole 
a good season as Henrietta, the sow, had a wonderful 
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litter — fourteen, though I can't think how, and are 
looking forward to seeing you this summer." Dear 
old mother ! I hope I shall be able to go. " Thank 
you, dear son, for the spring mattress. I bounced a 
bit at first, but quite used to it now, and a great ease 
to my old bones. You ask me what I would like 
from London, but I ask for nothing but my darling 
son." Bless her heart ! " I have no news for you ex- 
cept that poor old Spot had to be shot on Tuesday, he 
was getting so blind and could not take his food hav- 
ing only one eye." Poor old chap ! " And father 
pinched his finger mending a hen-coop and judging 
by his words, it must have hurt very badly.'' T't't ! 
** Otherwise all is well, and no accidents which re- 
minds me, I have found out who the young lady was 
who was thrown from her horse last September and 
brought in here." {Getting very excited) What — 
what — ! " I can't rightly call the name to mind at 
the moment. — Oh — oh ! {Disappointed) " But 
father knows, only he's out rabbiting, but I know 
you'll like to hear." — Like to hear ! Like to hear ! 
I'd give all I have to hear! ^^I must now close to 
post. Good-bye, my dear son, and God bless you and 
keep your feet dry. Your loving mother." {Very 
excited) Her name! Her name! To — to — to for- 
get her name ! Of all the rough luck ! Here ! Wh- 
-w-w-where's a telegram form ? {Rummages amongst 
papers on table) Ah! {Finds one — rings hell and 
scribbles on form) "Have you Tcmembered her 
name ? Wire at once. Forrester." What I'd give to 
see that girl again ! 

(Pkescott enters r. u. e.) 

Pres. Shall I show the lady in, sir? 

FoRR. {looking up). The lady? {Suddenly re- 
membering) Oh — ah — ^yes — yes. And Prescott, is 
Thomas downstairs? 

Pres. Yes, sir. 

FoRR. {writing at table). I want him to take a 
telegram. 
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Pres. Shall I give it him, ^ir? 
FoRR. No, no. {Busy with telegram form) 
Show the lady in. 

(Prescott exits.) 

(Reads from telegram form, goes up stage, counts 
words as he goes to door) One, two, three, four 

(Fumbles in pocket for coin. As he EXITS his 
voice is heard off — ' Thomas, Thomas/) 

(Gerania enters door l. u. e., ushered in, ly 

Prescott.) 

Pres. Dr. Wake will be with you in a minute, my 
lady. (EXIT l. u. e.) 

Ger. (comes down slowly, unwillingly, and sulkily 
to c. looking round). Oh, what a horrid room! 
(Flops'into chair L of table) I wish I'd never come. 
I won't be treated as an invalid. I shall tell him that 
I don't know why I'm here, that I'm perfectly well — 
and then see what he says. (Has been moving things 
on table and finds stethoscope) I do hope he won't 
want to sound me. (Takes it up) I shan't let him 
if he wants to. I'd run away only I want to ask him 
about — I wonder if he'll be able to help me? (Hears 
a step) Oh, here he comes! (Puts stethoscope in 
waste-paper basket) 

(FoRR. ENTERS r. u. e. She remains seated uSith 
her back to him, gazing stonily before her. He 
comes down in a very professional manner, rub- 
bing his hands.) 

FoRR. Good morning. 

Ger. (sulkily, with her face turned away). Good 
morning. 

FoRR. (pulling up a chair to l. of her) , I under- 
stand you have had some trouble with your nerves ? 

(Gerania looks up suddenly, struck by his voice.) 

Now, we must have a little talk about it. (Sits in 
chair) Allow me. (Taking her wrist) 
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(Ger. recognising his voice, gasps and turns to him. 
Simultaneously they utter a cry. She rises from 
her chair, and he staggers bach, almost knocking 
over his chair.) 

Ger. You!!! 

FoRR. Good gracious ! I — I — heg your pardon — 
(Recovers himself) I — I mean — (Goes to her eagerly 
with outstretched hand) H-h-h-h-how's your arm? 

Ger. (amazed) . Are you Dr. Wake ? 

FoRR. (smiling). I am. 

Ger. And father's sent me here to see you? 

FoRR. Evidently. 

Ger. (bursts out laughing and sinks into chair) 
It's the funniest thing! 

FoRR. What's funny ? 

Ger. Sending me here. (Laughs again) 

FoRR. (perplexed). Why? 

Ger. (wiping her eyes and looking up at him). I 
don't know, but it is. (Laughs again — then suddenly 
sitting up) Oh, do — do — do let me send a message 
to my friend who is waiting in the next room — give 
me a piece of paper^ — quick ! (Rummages about on 
table for some) 

FoRR. (mystified). By all means. (Gives her 
paper and rings bell) 

Ger. (scribbling on paper). Oh, thank you, thank 
you. You see, it's important — most important. It's 
to let her know the size I take in gloves. (Reading 
as she writes). Six and a quarter. 

(Prescott enters and Forrester takes the paper 
from her and hands it to Prescott.) 

Please be good enough to give that to Miss Harriet 
Bronson in the waiting-room. 

(Prescott EXITS.) 

Oh, I'm so — so glad ! 
FoRR. Glad ? 
Ger. (going on). That you should be Dr. Wake! 
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Why, I expected to see a wrinkled, grey-bearded, bald- 
headed old thing, who'd feel my pulse and look a - 
my tongue, and tap my chest, and make me tak^- 
nasty medicines and order me abroad, and — and ozz 
course you'd never do anything so horrid ! 

Fork, (who has been gazing at her). And it's you 
And you really remember me? 

Ger. Remember you ! Why — ^why — don't you re-^ 
member me? 

FoRR. {eagerly), Eemember you! As if — as if — 
(Recovers himself and assumes a professional man-- 
ner) But now — about your symptoms. (Takes a 
chair and draws it up to hers. All through the scene 
he shows the struggle "between the lover and the physi- 
cian in his manner) 

(iKR. Oh, bother my symptoms! Do you remem- 
ber l)andaging my arm? 

FoRR. (with a deep sigh), I do. 

Gkr. And do you remember mending my skirt? 

FoRR. Vividly. 

Gkr. I hope you keep up your sewing. 

FoRR. Fancy you remembering that! {Beaming 
at her) 

Ger. And you hadn'^t even a thimble! 

FoRR. (dreamily). And I hadn't even a thimble. 
(Sighs) 

Ger. Why do you sigh? 

FoRR. (with a start). Did I? (Then very profes- 
sionally) But — about yourself — how do you sleep? 

Ger. Oh, I don't know — all anyhow. (Ooes on 
gaily) And you brushed me down — do vou recollect 
that? 

FoRR. (eagerly). Brushed you down — of course I 
brushed you down. (Pulling himself up again) 
And — and your appetite? 

Ger. And your hair? Do you remember that? 

FoRR. No, I can't say that I do. 

Ger. (with a laugh). Oh, I do! 

FoKR. Was it— on end? 
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(Ger. nods and sticks up aU her fingers to show him.) 

(Aside, passing his hand over his hair) Hang it! 

Ger. And you hadn't a coat on. 

FoRR. No more I had. And you remembered that 
too! Oh, do you know — (With fervour) I — I — 
mean — (Stammering) you canH think how awfully 
glad I am — (Breaks off suddenly) 

Ger. (looking up). Yes- 



FoRR. That you've come to see me — ^that 
(Adopting professional tone and manner again) I 
hope to do you some good. Now, will you please 
allow me? (Takes her hand to feel her pulse) 

Ger. Isn't it funny how people turn up in this 
world? I never thought I should see you again. 
Did you? I think you're changed though — a little. 
There's something — a sort of seriousness — and I think 
you're a little paler — I don't know. I expect you 
have been over-working. Oh, I've read of all the 
wonderful, things you've been doing. And fancy it 
was you all the time ! Do you think I'^m changed? 

(He doesn't answer, intent upon his watch.) 

I say, do you think I'm changed? If you remem- 
bered me at all, you would see that I was very much 
thinner. (Realising he is counting) I beg your 
pardon 

FoRR. (gravely, releasing her wrist). Thank you. 

Ger. But I am — much thinner. You see — (Plain- 
tively) I've not been well. 

FoRR. (leaning over her, very sympathetically). 
Not been well! (Pulling himself together) I — I 
mean I'm sorry you've not been well. We must find 
out the cause. I understand you have been suflEering 
a little from your nerves ? ( Very professionally) 

Ger. (sighing). I suppose so. 

FoRR. You have fits of depression^ occasionally 
slight hysteria. 

.Oeb. (stiffly). I am never hysterical. 
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FoER. (soothingly). Quite so — but sometimes 

6er. Oh, sometimes I have cried a little. 

FoRR. (aside, very agitated). Cried! 

Ger. (plaintively). You see, Fve had — Fve had a 
lot of trouble. 

FoRR. (starts, suddenly remembering her father's 
letter — rises and goes to table) Trouble! Ah! 
(Aside) I'd forgotten! (Aloud) Yes — ^yes — ^to be 
sure — to be sure — (He glares at her, sitting r. of 
table) 

Ger. How you are staring ! What's the matter ? 

FoRR. (sorting the letter out from those on the 
table end. Looking at it surreptitiously). The mat- 
ter ? The matter ? Why, this — this trouble — I want 
— (Savagely) I want to get at it. 

Ger. (demurely). Oh, you canH. 

FoRR. I must put an end to it. 

Ger. That's impossible. 

FoRR. (very excited) Impossible — ^why? 

Ger. Because it is. 

FoRR. (leaning over to her very impressively). 
Wouldn't it — wouldn't it be possible to remove the 
cause of the trouble? 

Ger. (decisively). No, it wouldn't. 

FoRR. Ah — well — (Turns to table and begins 
writing a prescription, talking as he writes) I should 
suggest that you go away for a time. 

Ger. (interrupting, decisively). I don't want to 
leave London. 

FoRR. (continuing unmoved). To some quiet lit- 
tle seaside place. 

Ger. (interrupting again). I hate quiet little sea- 
side places. 

FoRR. Where you could rest — (Still writing) 

Ger. I don't want to rest. 

FoRR. And give your mind a complete change. 

Ger. I don't want to change my mind. 

FoRR. (suddenly). Seton Barr! 

Ger. Seton — ^what ? 
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FoRR. Seton Barr. Quiet, restful, out . of the 
world. 

Ger. Out of the world ! (Rising) I don't want 
to go out of the world. 

FoRR. It's a charming little place, just one or two 
houses and -a delightfully quiet hotel, close to the sea, 
where you can stay and gain health and strength and 
— forget your trouble. 

Ger. I don't want to forget my trouble, and I 
don't want to leave London. (Down l.) 

FoRR. (gravely). I think you chould. Youll find 
Seton Barr quite bearable. I know it well. I often 
send my patients there when they need a change. In 
fact, I have one there now, and shall be going down 
shortly to see him. So I shall be able to see how you 
are getting on. 

Ger. (suddenly changing her attitude). Oh I 
(Then turning to him) When am I to go? 

FoRR. I should say as soon as ever you can be 
ready. 

Ger. It won't take me long to get ready. (De- 
murely) If you really think I ought to go — ^I'U go. 
(Sits opposite to him again) 

FoRR. I'm sure you ought to go. That's good ! I 
will write to Lord St. Olbyn and tell him the decis- 
ion we have arrived at. (Rising and coming c, hold- 
ing the prescription to Gerania, who rises) Now, 
take this three times a day after meals, and I 
shouldn't eat any potatoes and very little bread — take 
toast. Milk puddings — in fact you might take plenty 
of milk. Do you like tapioca? 

Ger. No— do you ? 

FoRR. No! (Laughs) Well, rice or sago. And 
• take plenty of exercise and lie down for half an hour 
before each meal. There! (Gives her the prescrip- 
tion) I think you'll find that'll do you good. 

Ger. Fm sure it will. I suppose I must go now. 
(Holds out her hand) 

FoRR. Good-bye. I hope you'll soon be better. 
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Ger. I'll promise to be good and take all your 
tonics and tabloids and things 

FoRR. Yes, but above all, I should like you to 
promise — (Hesitates) 

Ger. What? 

FoRR. To try and forget the — ^trouble. 

Ger. I can't do that. 

FoRR. (sighs and drops her Tiand). Ah I {Rings 
the bell) That's a pity. 

Ger. (aside). Is it? (Then airily) Well, good- 
bye, Dr. Wake. (She turns to go, then comes down 
again suddenly,) And you're quite sure you'll be 
able to come down to Seton Barr sometimes ? 

FoRR. I shall make a point of doing so. 

Ger. (speaking seriously). Do you know, I don't 
think you look very well — you look so pale. I am 
sure you have been working too hard. (Then very 
softly) You must take care of yourself. 

(Prescott holds door for her.) 

(Suddenly changing her tone) Well, good-bye. 
(Swinging round) I must go and retrieve Harriet. 
(Going up stage) It won't do to lose sight of her, 
for she owes me a dozen pairs of gloves. Good-bye. 

(EXITS, Prescott following.) 

FoRR. (following her up). Good-bye. (Oives a 
deep sigh, remains for a nu)ment looking off, then 
shuts the door, stands facing it. Comes slowly down 
stage to table. Sees St. Olbyn's letter and picking 
it up, reads from it) ^^We have reason to believe 
that she has formed an unfortunate attachment." 

(ENTER Prescott.) 

Pres. Your lunch is served, sir. 

(Prescott EXITS.) 

(Forrester turns and walks slowly to door, with 
head bent and hands clasped behind him, holding 
the letter.) 

CUBTAIN. 
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■ ACT III. 

Time : — Six weeks later. 

Scene: — The lawn outside the Bay Hotel. Back^ 
cloth depicting seascape with cliffs to the r. 
showing golf-links in the distance. The lawn 
slopes up to a terrace at the hack, overlooking 
the beach and from which descending steps, lead-- 
ing to the road below, are visible. On the left of 
the stage is the verandah of the hotel, extending 
tip to L. c, where there is an entrance. From 
the verandah, steps lead on to the lawn. The 
lawn is broken by flower-beds, bushes, etc., and 
chairs and garden seats are placed about. There 
is also a rustic table about c. with a rustic chair 
at back, and at r. of the stage are profile trees 
and bushes and paths leading amongst them. 
There is a profusion of roses in bloom and par- 
ticularly a ma^s of them on the terrace. 

(Gerania and Harriet are Discovered on the ter- 
race, leaning over and listening to a troupe of 
Pierrots, who are heard singing on the beach 
ielow as the Curtain rises. A Waiter is mov- 
ing about on the lawn, arranging the chairs, 
tcAles, etc.) 

Ger. Those Pierrots are delightful. Give me 
some pennies, Harry. 

(Both Girls fumble in their pockets.) 

Oh, Fve got two — how many have you ? 

(Harriet pours some into her hands.) 

That's splendid ! Here ! Here ! (She leans forward 
and throws pennies down) What a lovely day. 
Harr. And what a perfect place ! 
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Ger. Isn't it ? I knew you'd like it, Harry. Vm 
so glad he sent me down here — I've never been so 
happy in my life. (She comes down and sees Waiter 
laying cloth) Oh, tea ! Then it must be nearly five. 
What is the time? (To Waiter) 

Waiter. Ten minutes to five, my lady. 

(EXIT L.) 

Ger. Ten minutes to five ! Oh, Harry, he's almost 
due! 

Harr. Dr. Wake? Of course — Fd forgotten he 
was coming down to-day. Oh, he's sure to be late — 
the London train always is. So you'll have to sim- 
mer. 

Ger. Simmer ! Why, I'm — ^I'm boiling over now. 
Harry, aren't you dying to see him ? 

Harr. Of course I am. I must say I would like 
to see the man who cost me all those gloves. I think 
he ought to pay for them. I've a great mind to tell 
him so ! 

Ger. Oh, Harry, it was money well spent. 

Harr. (sinking into chair). How often has he 
been down here since you came? 

Ger. Only twice. Once at the beginning, and 
mamma was seized with a violent attack of chaperon- 
ing, and sat in my pocket the entire time. And then 
he came down one day last week — oh, the day before 
you arrived. The Bishop had something the matter 
with him — I don't know what — ^his heart got too fat 
in the night, or something — I don't know — ^and every- 
one thought he was going to die. 

Harr. And now he's playing golf out there in the 
blazing sun with your father and Duff! 

Ger. Doesn't that show what a wonderful man he 
is? 

Harr. The Bishop ? Yes, indeed. 

Ger. No — o! Dr. Wake. Re is a wonderful 
man! 

(Waiter ENTERS.) 
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Habr. I suppose so, judging by the way you've 
raved about him ever since I've been here. 

6er. Oh, Harriet, I haven't raved! I've been 
most temperate. 

(Waiter sets tea-tray "before her,) 

Tell her ladyship tea is ready. 

Waiter. Yes, my lady. (EXITS.) 

Harr. Gerania, does your mother know? 

Qer. Know what? 

Harr. Why, that Dr. Wake is the — the — ^well — 
the 

Ger. Tlie! Of course not. You don't suppose 
I'd tell mamma? Why, she'd tell him — or do some- 
thing awful and spoil everything. She's so fright- 
fully tactless. 

(Countess appears on verandah,) 

No, Harry, I'd never trust mamma ! 

(Countess comes down and Gerania sees her.) 

Oh, mamma, {holding up sugar-tongs) two lumps? 

Countess. Gerania, you know I'm banting. 

I {Crosses tou, c.) I've lost two pounds, seven ounces 

! during the last ten days because I've given up sugar. 

It was Dr. Wake's advice. Oh, by the way, I've made 

a most interesting discovery — quite by accident 

Ger. and Harr. What? 

Countess. It was through Hortense — quite by 
chance — {Voices heard ojf r.) oh, here come the 
golfers. {Puts up her lorgnette, looking off R.) 
Dear, dear. They look so hot and dirty ! I do hope 
they'll all go and have baths before they come to tea. 

Ger. I'm sure Duff won't. 

Countess. Oh, what a trial that young man is. 

{Sits L.) You know, Harriet, I shall get into the 

most awful trouble with your mother about Duff turn- 

I ing up here. And it's not my fault — I never asked 

him. I can't imagine how he knew you were here. 

Qer. {caimly). I told him. 
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Countess. Then you'^d no business to. It was 
very tiresome of you. I shall get blamed if anything 
happens — you know I shall ! 

(Duff ENTERS up r. followed by the Bishop.) 

Duff. Here we are — absolutely famished. What 
have you got for tea? (Crosses to Gerania) 

Countess (to Bishop, who crosses to her). Oh, 
Bishop, is it really quite good for you to be running 
about all day long in the broiling sun? You must 
be completely exhausted. Come and sit here. (Mak- 
ing room for him on the seat hy her) 

Gee. Well, how many balls have you lost and who 
won? 

(ENTER Lord St. Olbyn and Mr. Brown r.) 

Duff. We should have won, but my revered friend 
and partner here lost the last hole by a wicket putt. 
(Sits on ground c, front of table) 

Bishop. I deplore it. I deplore it. It was a 
wicked putt. 

Countess. I don't know what it means, but it 
sounds very disgraceful. Have a cucumber sand- 
wich? (To BisuoFy who declines) 

Geb. Tea, papa ? (Handing cup to Bishop) 

St. 0. No, thank you. (Turning to Countess) 
Let me introduce Mr. Brown. (Sits R.) 

* 

(Both bow,) 

Duff, (breaking in). Scratch man — absolutely 
scratch. 

Countess. Dear, dear, how painful ! I daresay it 
makes you very thirsty. Do have some tea. Gerania 
— my daughter — (Introduces her) Give Mr. Scratch 
eome tea. 

Brown. Thank you. (Crosses to Gerania and 
taking tea, stands by her) 

Duff. I say, (taking up sandwich) this is no 
good to me. I — I'm hungry. I feel more like an 
egg with my tea, or sardines, or something potted. 
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Harr. Nonsense, Duflf, you'll spoil your appetite 
f dinner. 

Ddfp. Wake said all my appetites must be en- 
'<H)nraged, so (warbling) "do not thwart, me, gentle 
Itoaiden — ^' 
6er. For mercy's sake, Harriet, — feed him, feed 
'him, but don't let him sing. 

Countess (suddenly). Dr. Wake! That reminds 
i.-JDe. It's number fifty-two. Hortense saw the cham- 
ler-maid — that nice one you wanted, St. Olbyn — I 
.mean the room, not the chamber-maid. 

Gee. Whatever are you talking about, mamma? 

Countess. I told you. Dr. Wake's parents, who 
are arriving this evening. St. Olbyn, we shall cer- 
tainly have to ask them to dinner. I discovered it 
quite by accident. It was through Hortense, who 
happened — by the merest chance — to see the letter. 

6er. Whose letter? 

Countess. Mr. Wake's, of course — to the man- 
ager—engaging a room for himself and Mrs. Wake. 

St. 0. Wake's father and mother — really. Do 
they arrive with him? 

Countess. Oh no, oh dear no! He knows noth- 
ing about it — ^they expressed a desire that he should 
not be told. Apparently a surprise visit — so charming 
of them. I ascertained through the chamber-maid — 
a nice girl, pity she squints. I shall ask them to 
dine to-night, St. Olbyn. Quite quietly, of course, in 
our own room. Bishop, we should be delighted if 
you would join us. 

Bishop. I shall be charmed. It will be most in- 
teresting to meet Dr. Wake's parents. 

Harr. I'm dying to see them. (To Duff) You 
know I've never met Dr. Wake. 

Duff. Not at all a bad chap — ^knows a thing or 
two. 

Countess. Really, Duff ! Dr. Wake is one of the 
most successful and distinguished physicians of our 
time. 
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St. 0. And he plays a fine game of golf. 

Bishop. A most useful anl desirable qualification. 
I confess Vve somewhat lost heart in my play to-day. 

St. 0. Not at all, not at all. The great fault you 
make, if I may say so, is slicing. You kept slicing 
all the afternoon. 

Duff, {with his mouth full). You did — ^you 
did. (Sits) 

Bishop (resignedly), I did! T did! 

St. 0. You never got a clean drive the whole day. 

Duff. Never — absolutely never! 

Bishop. True, true! Did you notice it, Mr. 
Brown ? 

Brown (modestly). I though you played a very 
good game, my Lord. (Takes Bishop's cup) 

St. 0. Of course, of course. But what I mean 
is — er — I'll show you— (Takes Lady St. CPs parasol) 
Now, this is what one ought to do. (Illusrates the 
correct figure for driving. Hands parasol to 
Bishop) Try it. 

(The Bishop takes it and repeats St. O's movements, 
remaining in position with the parasol in the air. 
The men have all gathered round.) 

Bishop. How's that? 

Men. Capital! Capital! Bravo! 

Duff. Now, if you'd done that on the fifth tee, 
you wouldn't have got into the bunker. 

Bishop (a little nettled). My dear sir, that was 
not the fault of my drive. I didn't sufficiently gauge 
the wind. 

Countess (to Gerania). Now they're disputing. 
Beally golf is as bad as bridge. 

Bishop. As a matter of fact, I got out of that 
bunker very well. 

St. 0. How many strokes did you take? 

Bishop. I believe it was four. 

Duff. No, five ! 
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JBiSHOP. Excuse me, (rather stiffly). I am in- 

ihied to think it was four. 

'■'Djtff. No, no. Five — absolutely five. 

^ Bishop (icily polite). I think you are mistaken. 

Hr. Brown, I appeal to you. 

Brov^tn. Pm afraid I didn't count, my lord. 

Duff. It was five — or six. 

Bishop (getting heated). Preposterous! I am 
iBonvinced it was four. I — 1*11 demonstrate to you. 
iVsfis parasol) Now — ^now — it was among those 
ptones, you remember — a bad lie 

Duff. It was absolutely teeM up for him. 

Bishop. And I cut it out — so. 

Duff, (interrupting). Two cuts. 

Bishop. Two, sir. (Tartly) Then it fell into 
'the ditch — ^you remember? 

(The Men express assent.) 

And I lofted like this — (Smashes parasol against a 
I chair and breaks it) Dear ! dear ! What a mis- 
' fortune ! 

• Countess (rising and talcing parasol). Thank 
\ you ! That's the worst of golf. It always leads to 
f quarrelling and damage of some sort. 

Bishop. Lady St. Olbyn, I am extremely sorry. 
I hope you will allow me to replace 

Countess. Thank you, thank you. Pale blue, 
please. I'm tired of pink. St. Olbyn, you must make 
arrangements about that dinner. Duff, you'd better 
have a bath, (c.) 

Duff. Pm going to— after I've had another cup 
of tea. (Hands cup to Gerania) 

St. 0. (crossing l.). Then I'll have first innings 
with the bath-room, unless you, sir — (To Bishop, 
who follows him) 

Bishop. After you, sir. 

(There is a general move off. Brown crosses to 

hotel.) 

Duff. Why don't you have a race for it. 
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Countess. For Heaven's sake, Duflf, don't sng' 
gest it. He's had quite enough exercise. 

Bishop (comes towards verandah with Lord 
Olbyn and Mr. Brown). The reason Fm incli 
to think it was four 

(Etc. as EXEUNT.) 

Countess (bach of table). Come, Harriet, yotf 
safer with me, and I want you to speak to that & 
waiter about the flowers — I never can make hiii 
understand. 

(EXITS talking, into hotel with Harriet) 

Duff, (rising and looking after them). JvA 
like aunt. Hoofing Hjarriet off right under my nose 
— just as I was absolutely screwing myself up to— to^ 
have another shot. 

Ger. (rises). Never mind. You'll have plentf 
of other opportunities. 111 see to that. (Suddenly) 
Duff, you — ^you know Dr. Wake very well, donH; 
you? 

Duff. Middling. Why? 

Ger. Because — because — well, I wish you'd try 
and find out something for me. 

Duff. Why? 

Ger. Well, I — I want to know if he's — well, if 
he's engaged to anyone. 

Duff (r. c). What for? Now, look here, 
Gerania, if you're thinking of going in for him, 
you'd better chuck it, for I can tell you you've no 
earthly — absolutely no earthly 

Ger. (c.) Then he is in love with someone. I 
thought he was ! 

Duff. Rather! I never saw a fellow so clean 
bowled over — far worse than me. He was telling me 
all about her. 

Ger. (stiffly). Who is it? Anyone we know? 

Duff. No! (Very decisively). Quite out of the 
ordinary. In fact, something rather special. 
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Geb. (very shortly). Did he describe her? 

Duff. Bather ! ! ! It — it took him twenty min- 
tttes, ha, ha ! (Laughs) I never did see a chap so 
knocked out. Ha,. ha! ha, ha, ha! (Breaks off sud- 
denly as he sees Gerania sitting very dejectedly al- 
most on the verge of tears) Great Scott ! (Pause) I 
say, Gerania, old girl — (Very uncomfortably) I — 
,1—1— (Aside) Hang it all! (Aloud) Er— er— 
p iAside) Dash it all ! (Aloud) Er — er — ^look here 
7'^Aside) Confound it ! (Aloud) I say, I'm — I'm 

■ awfully sorry, I — I'd no idea it was — it was — I mean, 
^ that you were — ^you were so to speak — (Most uneasy) 

I 6er. (suddenly, turns her iacle to him and fishes 
\ out her handkerchief) Oh, Duff, don't ! 
5 Duff. I say, Gerania, old girl. Buck up, buck 
"up! Things are never so bad as they seem. There's 
i as good fish in the sea — as — as — as there ever was ; 
and don^t forget that — that — that — that there's al- 

■ ways a silver lining and — and — and that sort of thing 
t somewhere about. Anyway, cheer up, cheer up ! 

f Ger. (turning to him and fiddling nervously with 

\ fl hutton on his coat) Oh, Duff, you are an old dear. 

I Duff. Not at all, not at all. Buck up ! If I can 

^0 anything to put matters right, I'll — I'll — I'll bear 

it in mind. There ! There ! (Continues patting her 

hack in silence, his arm round her) 

. (Dr. Wake ENTERS from hotel and comes on to 
steps of verandah. He sees Gerania in Duff's 
arms, with her back to him. Duff still silently 
patting her. Forrester stops suddenly, and 
stands as though turned to stone.) 

Duff (suddenly looking up and seeing For- 
rester) Wake — by Jove ! How are you ? (Goes over 
and shakes hands with him) 

Forrester comes down half -mechanically. Ger- 
ania starts, pulls herself together, pockets her 
handkerchief hurriedly and crosses to For- 
rester) 

Ger. How do you do, Dr. Wake? 
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FoRR. How do you do? 

Ger. (shakes hands with him). Hasn't it been a 
hot day ? But it's so pleasant out here. (Nervously) 
FoRR. Yes. 

(Harriet runs on from the verandah with tasJcet) 

Harr. Gerania ! Lady St. Olbyn wants us to cut 
some flowers for the table to-night. Oh! (Stops 
short, seeing Dr. Wake) 

Ger. (introducing her). Dr. Wake, my friend, 
Miss Bronson. 

FoRR. How do you do. (Shakes hands with 
Forrester) 

Duff (offering case). Cigarette, Wake? 

Forr. Oh, thanks. (Crosses to him and taies 
one) 

Ger. (aside to Harriet) Harriet, are my eyes 
red? 

Harr. (seeing traces of tears). Gerania! What's 
the matter? 

Ger. Sh ! (Then aloud) Come, let's see if there 
arc any roses on the terrace. 

(She and Harriet go up to terrace and Gerania 
dries her eyes, and they start picking flowers. 
Duff and Forrester turn round and watch the 
Girls.) 

Duff (looking at Harriet). There goes one of 
the best — absolutely one of the best. 

FoRR. (looking at Gerania with a sigh). One of 
the very best. (Turns to Duff) So, it's you. 

Duff. Yes, it's me — absolutely me. 

FoRR. (after an effort). Well, you're a lucky fel- 
low — and (holding out his hand) I congratulate you 
with all my heart. 

Duff (shaking his hand). Thanks, thanks 
awfully. It — it isn'^t an absolute fixed fact yet. You 
see her people are cutting up rusty. Of course, I^m 
a younger son and all that sort of rot, and they think 
she ought to do better — luake a better match — and — 
and — and — in fact they look upon it as — as — as 
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Fork. An unfortunate attachment — I remember. 
(Aside) 

Duff. Yes, that's it, and the consequence is we're 
surrounded with obstacles. Now — ^now — now — down 
here — I'm never left alone with — (Suddenly) By 
the way, old chap, you might give us a helping hand 
about that. 
• FoRR. Give you a helping hand ? 

Duff. Yes, between ourselves, aunt's a perfect, 
nuisance — she's always- interfering. Now, if you 
could manage to keep her away, so as to give us a 
chance — a chance — of — you know, old chap, throw 
us together — absolutely throw us together. 

FoRR. (turning suddenly). You ask me — (BreaJcs 
o/f ) Very well, I'll do it. I'll throw you together. 
Yes, I'll help you, DuflE, I'll do my best, for your sake, 
(turns to look at Gerania) and hers. (Crosses R.) 

Duff. Thanks — thanks awfully, old fellow. 

Ger. (coming down to them c). Look what a 
lovely lot we've got. 

(Waiter ENTERS to clear tea,) 

Duff. I say, girls, you'll get into an awful scrape 
for picking those flowers. (Strolls up to Harriet) 

Ger. I don't care. If anyone's scraped, it'll be 
mamma. She told us to. (Pause, then to For- 
rester, showing the basket of roses) Isn't this 
beautiful ? 

(The singing on the beach starts softly,) 
FoRR. (looking at her). It is indeed, (r.) 
Ger. (a little shyly). You may have one, if you 
like. 

FoRR. (eagerly). May I? 

(Waiter EXITS.y 

Ger. (turning over the flowers to choose one). I — 
I'm so glad you're giving yourself a little holiday. 
I'm sure you ought. You work so hard. (Dropping 
her head) I've — I've been rather anxious about you 
— (hastily) 1 mean we all have. 
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FKhhu That wag veyy good pl ypi*. 

Qer. (selecting a flower). This one. SbnU I? 
{Offm-ing to put it in his kutt^nkolfi) 

FoRR. I wish you woiild. 

Oer^ Have you got a pija? 

FoAB. Fin afraid not. • 

Qer. Oh! (Laughing) I remember, yon only 
carry needles. Therer— (j^^ fixes the flower in his 
coat) 

(There is a KttU pause. Tken CoiUNTfiSs's^ paic€ ia 

heard off.) 

Countess (off). Qeraniat Harriets Fm wail- 
ing for those flowers. 

Ger. (moving hxtstily towards verandah). Com- 
ing I Coming ! Harriet, come along. 

Harr. (leaning forward over the balustrade of ier^ 
race). Look at those two funny old country people, 
carrying all their luggage — poor old things! 

Countess (off, rather louder). Geranii^! 

Harr. TheyVe coming this wcqr. 

Oer. (on steps). Oh, never mmA th^; come 
along, Harry, mamma's fussing. 

Countess (off). Gerania! 

Qer. Yes, yes ! 

(Harriet joins Qbrania and the^ EXIT tage&eft.y 

Dupp (following them protesting). Here, here — 
— hold on ! I say ! I've something rather important 
to say. It^ an absolutely new idea. Let*i9 — Jet's go 
and pick gooseberries. (iSeeing they, have^ g^ne} Oh, 
hang it all ! 

(Follows them off.) 

(Forrester has followed Qbrania to the steps and 
stands watching her go. Then he sighs and 
turns, walks slowly back, and sits on the garden 
seat 0. He takes the rose out of his coat, kiss$s 
it and replaces it and sits with bent head and his 
hands clasped before him. The Pierrots are 
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and Mfifi. Wakb are seen laboriously panting up 
the terrace steps. He has a large carpet bag in 
one hand, a bandhbox in the other, and a brown 

faper parcel under his arm. She has a large, 
eavy laden basktft on her arm, and in her hand 
a huge noifegay of cottage garden flowers. On 
the terrace they stand for a moment, looking 
rotmd them.) 

Wake. Aye, this be a main grand plaace — ^main 
grand. {Suddenly seeing Forrester) Why, there 
un he ! Look 'ee, mother — ^there be our boj^ (Point- 
ing to Forrester with great glee) 

Mrs. W. ^, father, 'sh ! (MaTces a warning ges- 
ture with her finger and creeps down softly on tip-toe, 
behind Forrester and places her hands over his 
eyes) 

Forr. (after a momenfs pause). It's ^mother! 

(Wake bursts out laughing, Mrs. Wake stands smiU 
ing R. 0., and Forrester jumps up and hugs her 
in his arms.) 

Mother! Mofther! The one person in the world I 
wanted— mother ! (With great feeling) I am so 
glad to see you again — ^bless you, bless you ! (Talcing 
her to seat) And you too, father. (Holds out his 
left hand) 

WxitE {l. t. seizing Forrester's hand). I be 
main glad to see thee, boy. 

FoKR. Why on earth didnt you write and tell me 
that ytm weife coming? 

Mrs. W. We thought it would be as a surprise for 
yott, ttearie. Father heard that there was an excur- 
sion to Exeter to-day, so we thought as it wasn't much 
further on to Setcm Barr, we'd cwne along and have 
a sight of yon. 

Wake. Ay, us coom by excursion and saved eight 
shillings on out tickets; that's where the bra-iains 

coom in. 
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FoRR. Well, I am glad to see you. How are you, 
you dearest of mothers ? You^re looking pale-^you're 
tired I expect, you dear. 

Mrs. W. (r. c). It's nothing, dearie. I feel the 
heat a bit smotherin'. (Sits) 

FoRR. Let me take your shawl off. (He takes her 
shawl and unties her bonnet-strings, giving her a kiss 
as he does so) 

Wake. Oh, ay, Mother's a bit blown comin' oop 
over they stairs, and we walked from the station. 

FoRR. Walked from the station ! No wonder 
you're tired. But why didn't you take a cab? 

Wake. AVhy, they thieves down there, they wanted 
one and sixpence, and it wor so near by, we thought 
'tworn't worth it. 

FoRR. And you carried all these things? 

Wake. Ay, us did — every stick of 'em. 

Mrs. W. I carried the basket. Do 'ee bring it 
here, Forrester, dearie, there be something in it for 
'ee. 

FoRR. (fetching the basket). You don't mean to 
say you carried this huge basket? What a weight ! 

Mrs. W. (anxiously). Have a care, Forrester — do 
'ee have a care, dearie. There be eggs in it, and a 
pot of honey. 

FoRR. (setting down the basket before her). Eggs 
and honey — hooray! 

Mrs. W. (beaming as she unpacks the basket). 
And a pork-pie and a string of fresh sausages. 
Father killed Henrietta's eldest last week, and we 
thought maybe you'd like to pick a bit. (Hands pork- 
pie, etc., to him) 

Wake. Ay, mother thought you might fancy a 
bit of home stuff. 

FoRR. And so I do. (Holding out pork-pie and 
sausages) I'm longing to try a bit of Henrietta's 
eldest. 

Mrs. W. (still busy with the basket). Mercy on 
us I There be two of tlio c^gH l)r()ke over the cake I 
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FoRR. Oh dear, oh dear ! Never mind — we'll have 
fhose poached. 

Mrs. W. And there be a bottle of my elder wine — 
it always did 'ee good, but do 'ee be careful with it, 
dearie — it's very strong. 

FoRR. (taking hottle from her), I know, mother, 
I know. A little goes a long way — a long way! 
(Places hqttle on ground R. of him) 

(A very pompous Waiter ENTERS with a small 
twisted note on a tray, which he brings to For- 
rester.) 

(Taking note) All right. 

(Waiter is about to go.) 
Oh, Waiter! (Turns to Wake) 

(Waiter returns.) 

We'd better go and see about a room for you. 

Wake. I've seen to that. It's number 52. We 
settled all that by letter. 

FoRR. Oh, that's all right then. (Then to 
Waiter) Take these things to number 52, (indicating 
carpet-bag, box, etc.) and tell the cook to keep these 
for me. (Indicating the food — sits by Mrs. Wake 
reading the note) 

Waiter. Very good, sir. (Packs provisions on 
tray) 

Wake. Naw, naw, my lad — the elder wine must 
be standing oop — it be a rare thing to get muddied. 

(Waiter is going.) 

Now mind how 'ee goes with that bag, I don't want 
my bottle o' nine oils broke. 

FoRR. (who has been reading note). Oh — Waiter! 

(Waiter stops.) 

Get me some note-paper. 

Waiter. Yes, sir. (EXITS, in great disgust, 
laden with bundles) 
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FORR. Here's an invitation for you, (to Tits mother, 
who is sitting near him) and father. 

Wake (coming round to him). An invitation? 

FoRR. Yes. Listen. (Reading). "Dear Dr. 
Wake. It would give us great pleasure if you would 
• dine with us to-night at eight o'clock. We have only 
just heard that you are expecting Mr. and Mrs. Wake 
and we should be so delighted if they will also come 
with you, to meet the Bishop ot Selby. For- 
give this unceremonious letter. Yours in great haste, 
Ada St. Olbyn." That's from Lady St. Olbyn. 

Mrs. W. Oh, dearie, they'll be too grand for us. 

Wake. That's no matter. I can hold my own wi' 
the grandest. Our dooty to her ladyship, my boy, 
(Gives bach letter) And us'll be main pleased to 
accept. 

FoRR, Very well. Then I'll write a note now. 

(Waiter ENTEES.) 

Wake. Ay, do 'ee. Mother, we'll go and have a 
polish oop. 

Waiter (coming to Forr.). Note-paper, sir. 
(Sets it on table) 

Forr. Thank you. Show Mr. and Mrs. Wake to 
their room — number fifty-two. (Sits at table and 
starts writing letter) 

Waiter. Yes, sir. This way, sir. (To Wake) 

Wake. Coom, mother. 

(EXITS after Waiter.) 

Mrs. W. (who has been watching Forrester and 
pondering deeply, rises as though going, then turns to 
him). Is she here, dearie? 

Forr. Lady Gerania? (Turns away) Yes. 

Mrs. W. (goes to table and picks up nosegay). Do 
'ee think she'd like these flowers, dearie? 

Forr. I'm sure she would. 

Mrs. W. I picked them fresh this morning. Give 
them to her yourself, dearie, she'll like them best 
from you. {Offers nosegay) 
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Fgrr. No, mother, no. You give them to her. 
(^Turns away) 

Mrs. W. (coming to him and touching arm). I9 
aught amisB, dearie? 

(Forrester shakes his head.) 

Nay, I know there is. (Puts nosegay on table and 
comes and stands hy him) Forrester, thee has some 
trouble. 

(He makes a gesture of disclaimer, tut she goes on,) 

Ah, Fm your mother, dearie, and I've read it in your 
eyes ever si^ee we came here — ^and I know more. For-* 
yestcjr. 'Tis the first trouble ye haven't brought to 
me — and the first trouble a man doesna take to his 
mother is most always a woman. It's to do with her ? 
(Puts her hand on his shoulder) 

(Forrester does not answer, hut squeezes her hand 

silently.) 

Oh, my dearie, doesn't she — can't she — (Breaks off) 

FoRR. (gently). No, mother — she can't. There — 
there's someone else. 

Mrs. W. Someone else? 

FoRR. Yes. 

Mrs. W. (softly). Did she tell you, dearie? 

FoBR. No, he told me. It's — it's Wynterden — ^you 
know — DuflE Wynterden. 

(Mrs. Wake nods silently.) 

(Turns to Mrs. W.) There — there — (Rises and 
speaks brightly) Now you've got to take your bon- 
net off, and you ought to have a little rest. Trot 
along, and don't worry about me — I'm all right. I 
must send this note to Lady St. Olbyn. (Continues 
writing) 

(Wake appears on steps of verandah.) 

Wake. Mother ! Mother ! If I haven't forgotten 
my hair pomade ! 
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Mrs. W. (hurrying to him). No, no, father, it's 
all right. I remembered it — it's in my pocket. 

(Goes off after Wake, rummaging in her pocket 
Forrester rises and goes up on to terrace.) 

(Harriet and Duff ENTER from r. u. e. Duff 
has his arm round Harriet's waist.) 

Harr. Don't tell them yet, Duflf. I must spring 
the bomb on mother first. 

(Forrester hearing voices, stops and turns.) 

Duff. Eight ! Now that is all fixed up. Qive us 
one — absolutely one. (Draws her nearer) 

(Forrester stares, horrified. He is concealed from 

them by angle of terrace.) 

Harr. Oh, Duff, I can't stop now — I must go in. 
Well, be quick! (Puts her face up to his) 
Duff (hisses her). Thanks awfully. 

(Harriet runs off into hotel, passing Forrester, 
who draws hack, unobserved iy her.) 

(He steps forward directly after and confronts Duff, 
who meets him face to face. Forrester stands 
like stone looking at Duff, who is slightly em- 
harrassed.) 

Duff (laughing feebly). You — ^you — ^you saw 
that ? Eh ? That' was all right— what ? 

(Forrester makes no reply, but still looks stonily at 
Duff, who becomes more confused.) 

She's — she's a ripper — what? I say, don't give it 
away, old boy — honour amongst — what? 

FoRR. (speaking in a low voice, but with great 
anger). Honour — honour — ^you dare to speak to me 
of honour ! 

Duff (trying to interrupt, utterly bewildered). 
What the 

FoRR. (intensely, but still low). You asked me to 
help you just now — to help you! And I promised. 



im- 
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for her sake I promised, because I believed it to be 
for her happiness, but now, now that I know what 
you are — ^I refuse to stand by and see you break her 
heart. 

Duff (staring blankly at Forrester). Wh — wh 
— at the devil are you talking about ? 

FoRR, Didn^t I see you making love to Miss Bron- 
son just now ? (Indignantly) 

Duff (still hewildered) , You did. 

Fore. Didn't I see you kiss her? 

Duff. You did. 

FoRR. And you dare to brazen it out ? You — ^the 
lover of Lady Gerania ! 

Dvvv (with a shout) . Gerania! Gerania! What 
on earth are you driving at — I — I'm not in love with 
Gerania ! 

FoRR. (amazed) . Not in love with Lady Gerania ? 

Duff (decisively). No! Nor she with me. 

FoRR. (very puzzled). Not in love with Lady Ger- 
ania ! 

Duff, I tell you what it is — What we want is sort- 
ing out — absolutely sorting out. To begin with, it's 
Harriet who's engrossing my attentions 

FoRR. (still mystified) . Miss Bronson ? But — ^but 
— when I arrived just now, I saw you with Lady Ger- 
ania, and you told me that — that you and she 

Duff (interrupting). No, I didn't! That's 
where you go off the rails! It was Harriet I was 
talking about, and when you saw me patting Gerania 
on the back, I was merely consoling the poor old 
darling. She — she was upset about something or 
other, and — ^and — (Suddenly) I say, old chap, you 
— ^you don't mean to tell me that Gerania's the girl 
you yarned about such a lot to me ? 

FoRR. Of course it was she. (Goes L.) 

Duff (staring at him in amazement). Gerania! 
Well, it didn't sound a bit like her. (Hurriedly as 
Forrester turns) Not that Gerania isn't a good 
sort and all that sort of thing. She — she's a ripper ! 
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Sort of girl I could conscientiously recommend to 
any fellow — ^makes a thundering good sort of n — of $, 
— of a wife, and all that sort of thing — ^but Harriet! 
Well — Harriet for choice. (Wheels round to For- 
rester) Now, Harriet 

FoRR. (hurriedly interrupting). My dear fellow, 
I'm delighted to hear it. Forgive me for all that I 
said just now. I don't know what you must have 
thought of me. (Holds out his hand) 

UuFF. That's all right, dear old boy, tlmt^s all 
right. (Shakes his hand — sits R. c.) I <juite see it 
from your point of view. — You know. Wake, old 
chap, take you all round you're not half a bad sort ; 
and, hang it all, you deserve to get Cterania— i^ 
you're keen on her. 

FoRR. (half to himself). She's in love with som^^ 
one else. (Sits c.) 

Duff. Oh — ah ! Well, hasn't it occurred to yo"*^ 
to try and cut him out? 

FoRR. (thoughtfully). Cut him out? (Shake^ 
his head) I can't do that. (In a low voice) Sbe^^ 
fond of him. I know that. (He doesn't look a^ 
Duff but sits thoughtfully gazing before Att», h^ 
pauses for a moment with a sigh. Then half to him^ 
self) Who is it? 

Duff (staring blankly in front of him). Ah 

who is it ? ( Chuckles softly to himself) 

FoRR. (looks up inquiringly). What's the matt^P 

Duff. Nothing — nothing, old chap— (He rises) 
Well, I'm going in to dress. By the way, you're join-: 
ing this festive board to-night, aren't you ? 

FoRR. (rising suddenly). Ah — ^yes. I must send 
this note to Lady St. Olbyn. (Takes it from pocket) 

Duff. Give it to me. I'll take it. 

FoRR. Oh, thanks. (Gives it to him) 
(Duff is again chuckling and Forrester looks at 

him interrogatively. Duff catches his eye.) 
What is the matter ? 

.Purr. It's nothing— nothing — only it tickles mQ, ^ 



tl^t yon ^ould tlutik ^mt I was spooiis ^m. Grerania ! 
(Lmyhs -^ut iowd) Fancj me being spoons 6ii Q%r- 
ania! Ha, ha, ha! (Crossing stage) I positively 
must gb and tell Harriet— ^it — it'll appeal to her. 
H^^ ha, hal {Hoing towards veranieik} 

(GlJlRAjiTtA appears On ijlsran'dtih steps.) 

Spoons on Gerania! Ha, ha, ha! Ha,— a J Qer- 
ania!! Ha! Ha — a! (Roars with laughter and 
fh^s' G£&AKIA fam to face) * 

Qbr. What on earth's the matter with you, Dutf ? 

Duff (choking). The matter? The m-m-mat- 
ter? Ha> ha! If you want to know the matter — 
a^k Wi^e! 

(EXIl' tnfe> k(^ti, ^UU laughing.) 

Ger. (looking r&und after him). WliAt is the 
matter with Duff ? ' 

FoRR. (rather embarrassed). Oh, it*s ncrthing — 
nothing at all. 

Ger. But I heard my name. (Comes to him) 
Was it about me? 

Fobs, (uneasily). 'Oh, believe me, LSaSy Gerania, 
it was nothing — a stupid mistake. 

6er. (looTcing straight at him). It tiras about me! 
Now what has Duff been saying to you about me ? I 
beard his last word — what did he mean ? 

(FoiTRESTEB fnakes a deprecatory ge^ure.) 

Oh, I insist upon knowing. Tell me. 

Ftfm. I am afraid you will be angry with me — 
but— (F^fl««e« again) 

GSB. Oo OH. 

Fesfi. i^lamely). Well, the fact is, I — I very stu- 
pidly got it into my head that — ^Ihat you and Duff — 
(Breaks ojf) 

Ger. Duff and I — ^yes ? 

Fori. W^t^werel— 

CteR. Wdl? 

Jtea W^J-^well — m love with «ach other. 
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Ger. (laughing, very relieved). In love with 
Duff! What a funny idea! Whatever could have 
put that into your head ! 

FoREL (hurriedly). It — it was a misunderstand- 
ing — (Hesitating) And then you see, I saw him 
with Miss Bronson, and — and — believing him to he 
engaged to you, I though he wasn't behaving quite 
loyally, and — I — I 

Ger. Told him so? 

FoRR. Something of the sort. You see — I— ^I felt 
it rather — (BreaJcs off abruptly) I — I — mean— 
(Pause) 

Ger. Why? Why should you mind? 

FoRR. Because — because — (Then desperately) 
Oh, canH you see ? Don't you know that your happi- 
ness is dearer to me than anything else in the world? 
(Goes up) 

Ger. (with a little gasp of amazement, sihJcingon 
to seat L. of table). Dearer — to — ^you — ? 

FoRR. (coming down to bach of table). Yes, You 
never guessed it, how should you? And — I've no 
right to speak, but — but I must tell you. I have 
loved you from the first day I saw you — that day in 
September last year. I have thought of nothing but 
you, dreamed of nothing but you all the time since 
then. I can't tell you of the dreams I had — the infi- 
nite longing — the wild, glorious hopes^ — the future I 
planned — (Dropping his voice still lower) The home 
I saw — you and I together; for although I had lost 
you — although I did not know where you lived or 
even your name, I knew I should find you some day. 
You and I together, that was my dream always — 
until — until I met you again, and then it was all 
over, and I knew there was no hope for me. 

Ger. (raising her head). No hope? 

Fqrr. You remember the day you came to me in 
Harley Street? Well, the moment before you came 
into the room I was praying for the millionth time 
that I might find you — and you came — ^you camel 
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Ah, when I saw you then, — I could have shouted for 
joy — until I remembered — (Pause) 

Ger. (softly). You remembered — what? 

FoRR. That you came to me as a physician only — 
that you cared for someone else. 

Ger. Someone else? Who told you that I cared 
for someone else? 

FoRR. Your father. He wrote to me about your 
illness, attributing it to an attachment you had 
formed for someone of whom they disapproved. 
That letter tore down the whole fabric of my soul; 
hut even then, I couldn't leave off thinking of you — 
dreaming of you, although I knew I had lost you, 
although I knew you cared for someone else. And 
I came down here because — because I couldn't keep 
away — and each time I came I loved you more — and 
I suffered more, 

(Gerania makes a little movement.) 

Ah, I am selfish, but — I have kept silent bo long — 
you must forgive me if you can. (Coming round and 
down L. of Gerania) I am telling you all this to 
show you that you may trust me. I know that you 
have suffered too, and, if happiness is not for me at 
least perhaps I may be able to bring it to you. 
(Slight pause) May I? May I help you? 

Ger. (rising, very moved). Help me? 

FoRR. I would give my life to see you happy. 

Ger. (c. turning to him). I believe you would. 
(Then, half 'tenderly, half gaily) Well— I'll— 111 
accept your help. I do love someone very dearly. 

FoRR. (quietly). I know. 

Ger. I shall love him — till I diel 

FoRR. I know — ^you would. 

Ger. (after a pause, speaking very softly). Don't 
you — don't you want to know who it is that I love ? 

FoRR. (quietly). It is your secret. 

Ger. (with infinite tenderness). And yours! 
(She goes to him and gently puts her arms round his 
neck) 
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FoHR. (holds her for a moment, almost incfedi 
Ions), Is it true? Is it true? Is it really I? 

Ger. Really you ! 

FoRR. Ah! {Embraces her) Oh, wlwt « M&d 
fool I've been, and what a lot of time I've wtstai 
Tell it me again — tell me that yon love me. 

Ger. I love you. 

FoRR. Again ! 

Ger. (laughing), I love you! 

FoRR. It has the most wonderful sottlid fiH tt» 
world. When did you begin to love me? 

Ger. That day last September— — 

FoRR. Just as I did. 

Ger. {nodding). Yes. Isn't it wonderful .W« 
should both have fallen in love with each ottier at 
first sight? 

FoRR. Isn't it ? Let's sit down and tell it all «W 
again. 

(Gerania laughs and they sit down together to. C, 
and Forrester talces her hands and hisses thm 
several times, Mr. and Mrs. Wake apf^ear ot^ 
the verandah. They see Forrester and Gbb- 
ania.) 

Wake {nudging Mrs. W.) Ho — ^ho, mother, see 
here — ^look at our boy! {Comes down stage h. c, 
very noisily, clearing his throat) Hope we dont in- 
trude I 

(Forrester and Gerania start up.) 

If us be in the way, us can shef t ourselves ! • 

Ger. Who are these? {Wonderingly) 

Forr. My father and mother. 

Ger. Your father and mother. {LooTcs amxized 
from him to them) 

Wake {coming forward). Pleased to see jroti, 
miss. {Holds out his hand) 

Ger. {crossing to him, takes his hand mechani- 
cally, still very puzzled, looks at him, then at FoR- 
bester) Your father! {Looks at Wake again). 
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Why — why — fiuwly — {As if beginning to recognise 

Mrs. W. (coming to Gerania) You don't remem- 
W me, my dear ? 

Gee. {recognising her at once). Remember! Of 
course I do ! At the farm-house — you were so good to 
ae — I've never forgotten. I am so glad to see you 
again. (Talcing her hands warmly) And you are 
Ms mother. His mother! Of course — ^that is why 
I liked you so much. I mean — you see, he and I — 
he and I — (Breaks off in some confusion and goes to 
FoREESTER R.) Oh, Won't you tell them ? 

FoRR. (taking her hands and drawing her closer to 
him). Tell tfaem that you are gtnng to be my wife? 

Ger. (very softly). Yes. 

FoRR. Mother, do you Jwrar? 

Mrs. W. My dear boy! (Holds <mt her arms, 
and Gerania goes io her and they kiss ea^h oiher) 
My dear — my dear— *-(Fery moved) God bless you! 

Wake {comes down very noisUy and full of im^ 
portance). Your hand, n\y boy. (Takes it with 
great fervous) Miss — ^your'n. [Takes Gerania's 
and shakes both vigorously, and in silence. Pa.use. 
Then he lets go their hands, pulls out his watch, and 
looks at it) Mother ! Us bain't wanted till dinner- 
time. Coom — us'U take a turn and leave the young 
xaas together. (Takes her arm) Coom on! Ah, I 
mind the time when we was billing and cooing — 
(Going up stage) 

Mrs. W. Forty years ago, Andrew ! 

Wake. Forty years ago, Martha, forty years ago ! 

(They EXIT c.) 

Ger. What dears they at* ! (Watching them off) 
FoRR. (taking up nosegay from table). My 

mother brought these for you. They're from home. 

{Gives them to her) 
Gee. From home! (Taking the flowers) How 

8weel of ber. 
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(Lord and Lady St. Olbyn appear on the veranduik\ 
in evening dress. Lord St. Olbyn comes 
down,) 

Countess (sees Gerania and utters a cry). Ger- 
ania ! It's nearly dinner-time. Do you know you're 
not dressed? 

Ger. Oh, I'd forgotten all about it. 

FoRR. So had I ! 

Ger. I must fly! (Runs across stage, but stops 
as she passes St. Olbyn) Papa, Dr. Wake has 
asked me to be his wife, and I'm so happy ! 

St. 0. (very surprised). Gerania 1 My dear 
child 

Countess (at foot of steps). What's this? 
What's this ? 

Ger. (going- to her). Kiss me, mamma! 

Countess (fretfully, drawing away). Mind my 
sleeve ! Good gracious, Gerania, how sudden you are. 
What on earth are you going to do next ? 

Ger. I am going to marry Dr. Wake! (EXIT.) 

St. 0. (c). This has come as a great surprise to 
me, Dr. Wake. 

FoRR. And to me! I mean — I mean — I know I 
ought to have spoken to you first, but I never dared 
to hope till — till just now. Lord St. Olbjm, your 
daughter has made me the happiest man on earth, 
and I mean to do my best to deserve her. I hope 
that you — that you 

St. 0. (pleasantly). You have all my good wishes. 
(Holding out his hand) 

FoRR. Thank you. (Takes his hand) 

Countess (coming to them). I am quite bewil- 
dered, and I don't know what's happening — ^but I^m 
sure I wish no harm to anyone. 

FoRR. Thank you so much. 

(Duff and Harriet appear on verandah, "both in 

evening dress.) 

Duff. I say. Wake, old chap, if you're going to 
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clange, hurry up, if s near dinner time, and I'm 
famished ! 

FoRR. I know! (Crossing) Forgive me, Lady 
Si Olbyn, please don't wait for me if I'm late. 

(Runs off up the steps into hotel.) 
(Duff and Harriet come down o.) 

Countess. I suppose you've heard? 

Duff and Harr. Heard? What? 

Countess. Qerania ! 

Duff. What's the matter with Gerania? 

Countess. Dr. . Wake ! 

Harr. Engaged ? 

Countess. So she says. (Sits on garden seat 
r. c.) 

Duff. Hooray ! Hoo — absolutely — ray ! 

Harr. I am so glad, oh, I must go and see her. 
Dear Gerania! (Runs into hotel,) 

Countess. St. Olbyn, what do you think of it 
all? 

St. 0. (in a non-committing manner, crossing to 
her). Well, I must say it has come as a great sur- 
prise — I'd no idea of it. Dr. Wake, of course, is a 
very able man, and a very charming one — (Sits by 
her) 

Countess (interrupting). Of course I think 
Gerania might have done a good deal better for her- 
self. But Gerania always was disappointing. 

Duff (sitting in chair down l. with cushion). If 
you want my opinion, I think Wake's a thundering 
good sort, and Gerania's jolly lucky to have hooked 
him. 

Countess. Oh, I'm not complaining. Duflf, that 
cushion, please. 

(Duff brings cushion from chair and arranges it at 

her back.) 

Far from it. It's a great relief. Thank you. It 
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will at any rate put au exiid to Gerania's foolish i 
f atuation for that unknown creature she encouut^E^^ 
fat^t autumn. Anythiog would be bette? than ths.'t. 

(The Bishop BNTEBS from hotel and comes dov^-n 

steps.) 

Bishop. Dear — dear — what is the xaatter witli 
everyone? I meet Lady Gerania in a cyclone on the 
landing; collide with Dr. Wake at the foot of the 
stairs, and, just JXOWy another youpg lady pre- 
cipitates herself into my turm with more violecce 
than is eojaducive to the comfort of either. What 
does it mean? {Crosses stage) 

Countess. It means they'll all be late for diimer, 
and Geraxiia's engaged herself to Dr. Wake. 

Bishop (sitting r.). Beally? Engaged? How 
very interesting. And we are to meet Dr. Wake's 
parents at dimier to-qigbt. Thia will indeed be an 
occasion. 

St. O. Quite an occasion. What a happy in- 
spiration that has turned out of yours, my dear, Wr 
viting Mr. aud Mrs. Wake to dinner to-pnight. 

Countess. It was fortunate---*ingularly for^ 
tunate. 

(Wake's voice is heard off, very toud.} 

Wak? (off)* Conie along, Marthaj, come along! 

Countess (with a start and shudder). Oh, hoif 
terrible! (Then to Bishop) By the. way. Bishop, 
I am going to ask you to take in Miss Bronson ; St. 
Olbyn, of course, will take in Mrs. Wake, Mr. Wake 
will take me in; Gerania will have the doctor — 
Duff, it's you I'm thinking of. 

DuB'F. Oh, I'll take in anything — the dinner for 
choice ! 

(Mr. and Mrs. Wake ENTER r. u. e.) 

Wake (l.). Well, I'm fair dry, after that walk — 
fair dry! (Comes down and sees the group) Ah, 
could any of you gents tell me if so be as there's a 



•room to this hotel where a body could get a glass 
tie on draught? {Addressing himself specially to 
\e Bishop) 

Bishop (stiffly) (r.). I haven^t the least idea. 
Duff (l.). Yes, I think you'll find something of 
the sort round at the back somewhere. 
' Wake. Thank 'ee. I shall be main glad to wet 
^my whistle, and a drop o' ale ^1 slip down sweet. 
iAddressing Lobd St. Olbyn) It's been a rare 
tWottin' day. 
St. 0. Eeally? 

Wake (c. genially). Ay, us be just coom by ex- 
cursion from Devonshire; it be mortal hot and 
dusty, travelling. 

Countess. For goodness* sake. Duff, dd show 
these people to the bath-room or the tap-room, or 
Whatever it is they want. 

Mrs. W. (l. c. who has heen loohing hard at 
tx)RD and Lady St. Olbyn grasps Wake's arm). 
Andrew ! Andrew ! Doan't 'ee see who 'tis ? 

Wake (starting closer, and suddenly realising). 
Why — why — so it be! Well, (smacking his leg) 
To think I shouldn't ha' known yer ! Well — well — 
ha, ha, ha ! Of all the dunder-headed, gawkhammer, 
mortals ! To think I shouldn't ha' known yer ! Ha, 
ha, ha ! (Laughs noisily) 

Countess. Good gracious, St. Olbyn, what does 
this mean? Is the man mad? 

Wake (eagerly). Why, doan't 'ee mind us? 
Doan't 'ee mind that day last September when your 
darter was thrown from her horse and brought to my 
farm? 

St. 0. Your farm? 

Wake. And you went off in tha-at locomotive o' 
yourn, an' my man after 'ee wi' the horse — doan't 
'ee mind it all? 

St. 0. (indifferently). Ah, yes — ^yes — I seem to 
remember something of the sort — of course — of 
course—— 
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Wake (very cheerfully). Pleased to see yow« 
again I Pleased to see your ladyship — and — ^if I ma^^ 
be allowed to say so — lookin' tip-top. 

Countess (very disgusted). Really — ^how very 
trying ! St. Olbyn, I feel positively ill. 

Wake (quite unperturbed and ignoring Mrs. 
Wake who pulls his sleeve warningly). Ah, you'll 
he better when you've had your dinner. I feel a bit 
of a sinking myself. I could play a good knife and 
fork. This sea air do make you mortal peckish. It 
be rare kind of your ladyship to invite us. 

(Forrester appears on veranda and comes to 0. at 

hack.) 

Countess, (mystified). Invite? invite? What 
does the man mean? 

Wake. Why, didn't 'ee write asking us to dinner 
along with our boy? 

Countess (starting to her feet, horrified and 6e- 
wildered). I? Good heavens, St. Olbyn? (Turn- 
ing to him) ' Who are these people? Who are these 
people? (Looking wildly round) 

(Lord St. Olbyn rises also.) 

FoRR. (coming down c. quietly, half answering the 
question, half introducing them). My father and 
mother. 

Countess (in horror). Your father and mother? 
Impossible ! (Sinks with a moan on the seat) 

St. 0. (springing to his feet). Your father and 
mother. (Stands petrified) 

(The Bishop drops his newspaper and, rising, looks 
over his glasses, at them. There is an almost im- 
perceptible pause, then Duff saunters to them) 

Duff. Mr. and Mrs. Wake, how do jou do? 
(Shakes hands with them both) I was at college 
with your son. 

Wake. Be that so indeed? Always pleased to 
meet a friend of my boy's. (Shakes hand effusively) 
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it^s good enough for Forrester's good enough for 

Duff. Thanks — thanks awfully. {Turns to Mrs. 

Take) 

Countess (feebly) . My salts — my salts ! 

Bishop. Allow me. (Ooes off into hotel, cross* 
ig af bach) 

Wake (beaming). Ay, I'm proud of my hoy — 
[though I says it as shouldn't. (Turning gaily to 
loRD and Lady St. Olbyn) This be a fine bit o' 
Jftews I hears. My boy and your young lady makin' 
« match of it — a rare fine bit o' news. They'll make 
* graand pair — bless their hearts! 

Countess (faintly). Gerania! Our daughter! 
iQ'ever ! Never ! 

(Forrester starts, 4hen, controlling himself, stands 
rigid, looking at Lord and Lady St. Olbyn. 
Duff goes up to terrace. Mrs. Wake is 
down L. with her back to audience.) 

Wake (astounded). Never — never — ^never what? 
Do 'ee mean to say 

St. 0. (crossing r. c). Lady St. Olbyn is not 
very well. Come, my dear. (Turning and gives her 
his arm, they are about to cross the stage when 
Wake blocks the way) 

Wake. Bide a bit. Let's have the rights of this. 
What do 'ee mean by " never " ? 

St. 0. I should prefer not to discuss the matter 
now, Mr. Wake. 

Wake (insisting). Nay, I'll have an answer. 
What do 'ee mean by ^^ never " ? 

Countess. St. Olbyn, I beseech you to end this. 

Wake (grimly repeating). What do 'ee mean by 
'' never " ? 

St. 0. Since you insist, Mr. Wake, T mean that, 
on consideration, we find that an alliance between 
our, daughter and your son is impossible. 

FoRR. (coming forward c). Lord St. Olbyn, you 
don't mean — ^you can't mean — (Breaks off) 
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St. 0. I regret, Dr. Wake, that my dedsion must 
be final. (Moves forward) 

(Forrester utters a groan and turns Up ^ge.) 

Waice (impetuously). You mean ns bain^ good 
enough for you ? I see ! I see what you^m drivhig 
at now. We're not good enough to sit at your table, 
and our boy's not good enough for your daughter — 

FoRR (interrupting). Father, be silent! 

Wake (defiantly), Nay! TJsIl thrash this out 
Hark 'ee, my lord, there be two sides o' this ques- 
tion, and I'm not afeared to speak plain. Human 
nature be the same in all classes and they be .fond of 
each other — the young uns. But we be low-bora, 
common folks, and you be the cream o' the land, 
and so you'll break his heart and happen hers too^-*- 
because us hain't good enough for you. 

(St. Olbyn malces a movement, but Wake goes on 

quickly,) 

That be your side. Now for our'n. For fifty year 
I ha' tilled my bit o' land — wet season or dry — -pay- 
ing my way honest and fair and asking no favour 
from no man. For fifty year my father ha' tilled it 
before me, and his father afore him — ay, and a 
Wake has held the land for nigh upon three hun- 
dred year — good yeomen and sturdy, an' known afar 
for being straight and upright as ever coom o' your 
class. For fifty year I ha' worked — worked with my 
bare hands to give my boy what he's repaid a thou- 
sand-fold — an education that's brought him to a 
level wi' the best in the land, and I'm proud o' my 
boy, for he's done well — ay, rare well. But it's all 
of no use — his larnin', his position, his work — and 
mine! It^s all of no use — (With great bitterness) 
Us hain't good enough for you. (Ooes up) 

Countess (impatient). Take me away, ^St. 
Olbyn, take me to my room. 

(Forrester comes and sits_n. o.) 
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\Ladt St. Olryn EXITS supported l.y Lord St. 

Olbyn.) 

Wake {walking^ up and down, wry worlced up). 
Mother! Go, get your bonnet on. Us hain't 
Wfrnted here. TJs'll go home. Ay, home — ^home — out 
0* this ! {Still fumes up and down, setting his teeth 
oad mntierinff savagely) Out 0' this — home — 
home! 

(Mrs« Wake crosses to FoRRESTfiE who is sitting 
immovable his hands clasped on his head. She 
lays her hand gently on his shoulder.) 

Mws. W. Forrester! Forrester! (Very tenderly) 
Dearie t (He takes no notice) Forrester! (Appeal- 

FoRR. (lifting his head and looking straight out 
in front of him). Father's right. Get ready, 
mother, get ready. We must go — go — 

Mua. W. You're coming, dearie? 

FoBR. (slowly and mechanically, gazing blankly 
before him). Yes, I'm coming. 

Mrs. W. Home — with us? 

FoRB. Home — with you. 

Wake (gruffhy}. Coom, mother. (Crosses stage 
and goes into hotel) 

(Mrs. Wakb bends silently over Forrester and 
gently kisses his head, then goes quickly off into 
hotel. Duff who has been standing at the back, 
comes down to Forrester and puts a hand on 
his shoulder.) 

Duff. Can I do anything, old fellow? 

FoRR. (after a pause, looks up at him). Thank 
you. Duff — ^yes. (Rising) I'm going to Devon- 
shire — home. There's a train almost directly. 

(Duff nods,) 

Get them to send our things on, and settle every- 
thing for me, will you? I — I can't go in there — 
you understand — I — might meet her. 
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"DxjFV (quietly), I understand. (Crosses Jj.) Ill 
see to it alL 

(EXITS into hotel) 

Fork. I must write to her — I must write. (Sits 
at table and begins to write) 

(The Pierrots are heard softly singing in the dis- 
tance and the evening light deepens.) 

(As he writes, he pauses now and then, showing the 
anguish he feels) How can I say it? How can I 
say it? (Pulls himself together desperately and 
writes again, then breaks off and clenches his hands 
in agony) Oh, I can't ! I can't ! What'U she think 
of mef What will she think of me? (Once more he 
nerves himself, and hastily scribbling the final word, 
he puts the letter in an envelope and rises) 

(Duff ENTERS from the hotel, bringing For- 
rester's coat and hat, which he gives him.) 

Forr. Thank you, old fellow. (Takes coat and 
hat) Thank you. 

(There is a pause. Then Duff holds out his hand 
and Forrester grips it, and they look at each 
other silently. Mrs. Wake and Farmer Wake 
appear on the steps with hats and cloaks on.) 

Mrs. W. (gently). Are you ready, dearie? 
FoRR. Yes, mother. (Holds out envelope to 
Duff) Duff, giver her this when I'm gone. 

(Duff takes it, and Forrester crosses to Mrs. 
Wake gives her his arm, and all three go up 
the stage and descend the terrace steps at the 
back together. Duff stands with his back to 
the audience, watching them go. The dinner- 
gong is heard in the hotel, and the music of the 
Pierrots swells out.) 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT IV. 

The following day. 

Scene: — ^Wake's Farm again, same as Act I. 

(Wake is Discovered walking up and down the 
stage in a state of great excitement. He has a 
newspaper in his hand which he refers to every 
now and then, chuckling to himself and slap- 
ping his leg in exuberant spirits and 
gesticulating boisterously, ,Mrs. Wake is stand- 
ing by the table, also very agitated, Janifer 
is drawing ale from the cask into a great stone 
jar which Antony holds for her. They, too, 
share in the general excitement,) 

Wake. Well, I never! Bless my soul! This is 
a bit 0' news! A rare bit 0' news — ^ha! ha! ha! 
this '11 knock 'em zideways! This HI set 'em gap- 
ing ! Ha ! ha I ha ! My boy ! (Shakes his fist 
exultingly in the air) My boy! {Hammers fist on 
the table, opposite Mrs. Wake) My boy ! 

Mrs. W. Bless him ! 

Jan. Lard ! It's wnnnerf ul ! 

Mrs. W. Eead it again, father, read it again. 
Our boy ! 

(Wake clears his throat and with much rustling of 
the newspaper, prepares to read. Janifer and 
Antony listening open-mouthed. Mrs. Wake, 
standing by, beaming.) 

Wake {reading), "His Majesty has been pleased 
to confer the honour of knighthood on Dr. F. 6. 
Wake, the eminent physician of Harley Street.'' 
(Looks round for approval) 

Ant. Think 0' that, now ! 
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Mrs. W. It^s a mighty thing, Andrew — a mighty 
thing ! 

Wake. It's all right! It's as it should be. Itr^s 
a recognition of his merits and his brains, and hxe 
deserves it. Take the men down a double lot o' al^^ 
Antony. 

(Janifer draws another jarful.) 

"His Majesty has been pleased'* — Pleased, mother/ 
{Hammers his fist again on the table) What do 'ee 
think o' that ! And it's our boy ! Our — Be off with 
'ee, Antony! Tell the men the news. Tell 'em all! 
An' tell 'em not to spare the ale — there's a-plenty 
more, an' I'll have 'em remember this day for the 
rest o' their lives ! 

Mrs. W. (who has teen packing tread and cheese 
into a basket) . Here, Janifer, here be the lunch for 
the men. Do 'ee take it down. 

(Janifer takes the basket and goes to the door, foU 
lowed by Antony with a large stone jar in each 
hand.) 

Wake. Ay, be oflf with 'ee — ^be ofiE with 'ee ! Tell 
the men I'll be down along lunch time, an' well all 
drink together to the health o' Sir Forrester Wake! 
Ha, ha, ha-ha ! Be off with 'ee. 

(Hustles them off.) 

Mrs. W. (ecstatically). Sir Forrester Wake I 
(Back of table) 

Wake (coming down). Sir Forrester Wake! 
(Half aside — thoughtfully) I must think this out. 

Mrs. W. (looking over his shoulder). There's 
more about him, Andrew, down below there. Bead 
what it says. (Has come down b. of Wake) 

Wake. Where ? Where is it ? 

(Mrs. Wake points out the place.) 

Oh, ay, to be sure. (Reads) ^^Dr. Forrester Wake 
ol Harley Street was born in 1864 at Xiavick in 
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^^onshire *' — Eight ! — ^^ and educated at Braze- 
■^^^ College, Oxford ^^ — Brazenose it was. "He 
^^>amenced his medical career at St. George's Hospi- 
^1 ^' — so he did — *^ where he became house-surgeon 
-^ 1894. In 1897 he started practice in Harley 
^^t^eet^*^ — that's correct, too — *^ where he continued 
^^^ studies and scientific researches which were 
^^gnally rewarded, as all the world knows " — All the 
^orld, mother! — "by his remarkable discovery with 
Regard to pneumonic (spelling, it) disorders in 1900, 
Prom that day, his reputation was established and 
consultations with him were eagerly sought by the 
highest in the land.'* Mark that, mother! "The 
highest in the land.'' (Continues reading) "His 
Majesty's recognition of his valuable services should 
meet with wide-spread satisfaction in the medical 
profession." (Looks up blankly) But there ain't a 
word about his parents! 

Mrs. W. (gently). That's no matter, Andrew; 
-we're of no account. 

Wake (turning sharply). No account! (Then 
suddenly remembering, he breaks off abruptly and 
alters his tone) No account! Oh, ay! I was for- 
gettin'. (Omng l. a little) No account. (There is 
a moment's pause, then he turns again to Mrs. 
Wake) I'v6 some'at on my mind, mother, some'at 
as come to me in the night, -v^hen I lay awake 
thinkin' an' listenin' to my boy trampin' the boards 
in the next room an' eatin' his heart out wi' misery, 
all through us. 

Mrs. W. (tearfully). Unwittingly, Andrew. 

Wake (turnifig abruptly). Unwitting! It be al- 
wlBiys what's done wwwitting as hurts the most. No, 
no. I've been a fool, mother, a fool. I've held it 
was m« as made my boy what he is; me has helped 
him to the position he's got; me as he owed it all 
to — but I was wrong. It's not me. All that he's 
got, he's got by his Own grit, his own painstaking — 
wi' the help of HeaVen. I'd no hand in it. I've 
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been no use to him. I tell yon, mother, Tve ham- 
pered him 

Mrs. W. Andrew! 

Wake. Ay — I must have! What right have we 
to keep him to ourselves — to class him wi* us? He 
don't belong to us; he's made a world of his own, a 
name of his own. This — (Striking the newspaper, 
which h^ still holds in his hand) This here tells 
that louder than any words o' mine. He's farther 
off from us now than ever, an' we've no right to 
stand in his way. 

(Mrs. Wake talces paper from his hand and he goes 

up stage.) 

Mrs. W. (half frightened). Andrew! What's in 
your mind? (Lays paper on table) 

Wake (turns). I don't rightly know yet. I 
must think it over. But I'll not stand guilty to the 
ruin o' his life, if there be a way out. Not 
if I have to eat the dust. (Comes down) I've been 
too set up wi' the conceit o' my own pride, mother, 
but I've found my level now 

(Gerania passes the window.) 

Ay, I've found my level now I (Down l.) 
6er. (at the door). May I come in? 

(Wake swings round and loth he and Mrs. Wake 
stand spellbound, staring at her. There is a 
pause.) 

(Still at the door, looking from one to the other of 
them, timidly). May I come in? 

(There is another pause. No one moves.) 

Wake (speaking at length, very slowly and 
quietly). Mother, set the lady a chair. (He does not 
look at Gerania again) 

(In absolute silence Mrs. Wake places a chair for 
Gerania l. of table. Gerania comes down 
hesitatingly and nervously and sits on chain 
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Directly she is seated Wake turns and with 
grim, set face, walks up the stage and out of 
door, going l.) 

(EXIT Wake.) 

(Gerania watches him off anxiously, and half' 
frightened, turns then to Mrs. Wake, who is 
standing with half-averted face, at the other 
side of the table,) 

Ger. (stretching her arms across the table to* 
wards Mrs. Wake appealingly) . Do be kind to me! 
Fve been travelling since seven — (With a little 
catch in her voice) and I — I*m tired — (She suddenly 
breaks down, and with a half sob, drops her head on 
her arm) 

Mrs. W. full of concern, comes round to her and 
puts her arms round her, patting her soothingly). 
There, there, dearie — don't fret, don't fret. Poor 
child, you must be tired— ^but, oh, dearie, what 
brings you here? 

Ger. (kisses her hand gratefully. Then, after a 
pause, raises her head) I — I've run away. 

Mrs. W. (horrified) Eun away! Oh, dearie, 
what did you do that for ! 

Ger. (impetuously). Because I couldn't bear it 
at home. (Dropping her voice) I was told every- 
thing that — that had happened last night and I was 
so — so ashamed — I had to follow you to tell you how 
sorry I was. I'd have gone at once, but there wasn't 
a train. And then I wanted — ah, I wanted to see 
him ! Where is he ? 

Mrs. W. (looking furtively round). Hush! 
You mustn't see him, dearie, he's going away — going 

back to his work 

(A movement from Gerania.) 
Oh, it's better for him — it's much better. You 
shouldn't have come, dearie, you shouldn't have 
come. You can bring nothing but sorrow here. 

Ger. But I must see him — I must ! 
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(Mrs. Wake shakes her head, hut Gerania catches 

her hand.) 

I love him. (Pleadingly) 

Mrs. W. Listen, dearie; I'm his mother, and I 
know better than anyone else what he's been suffer- 
ing. All the journey home he never spoke, but sat 
with a white set face that fair frightened me, and 
when at last we reached that door, he said — 
*^ Father — mother — if you care for me, never again 
speak one word of what has happened to-day '* — and 
then he turned and went to his room, and all night 
long he walked about — to and fro, to and fro. I 
heard him, for I couldn't sleep with my boy in 
trouble. (Changing her tone) But he's going back 
to-day to his work — he looks to his work to help him. 
So you see, dearie, you will only make it more diffi- 
cult for him if he sees you now — now, while his 
heart is breaking at having lost you. 

Ger. (eagerly). Then he does love me still? 

Mrs. W. (shaking her head sadly). Love you? 
Ah, dearie, you're all the world to him. 

Ger. Am I ? Am I ? Ah, then I will see him. I 
will ! (She springs to her feet and goes down l. then 
turns to Mrs. Wake) Oh, let me see him! (Then, 
as Mrs. Wake hesitates) He's everything to me, 
and I won't be parted from him ! 

Mrs. W. (very troubled). Oh, dearie, what are 
you saying? Think — think of your father and 
mother! Eemember what they said 

Ger. (interrupting) . That's just what I want to 
forget, — what I want you to forget. And I don't 
mean to let them spoil our lives. Let me see him-*- 
let me see him ! 

Mrs. W. (suddenly). Hush! 

(There is a pause. Both listen.) 

He's coming ! I hear him on the stairs. 

Ger. (very agitated). Oh, leave us togethi 
leave us I 
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(Mrs. Wake shakes her head douhtinghj, hut goes 

off R. u. E.) 

(Breathlessly) Oh, now I feel frightened! {She 
looks round nervously, and, with her eyes fixed on the 
stairway, retreats into the window-recess) 

(Forrester ENTERS from the staircase and walks 
slowly across the stage not noticing Gerania. 
He has a coat over his arm and a small bag and 
a hat in his hand. He throws the coat on chair 
R. of table, crosses l., takes out his watch, looks 
at it, puts it back. Sees the paper on the table, 
takes it up and sits in chair l. of table. He 
leans back and looks paper over casually; his 
eye catches his own name, and, with a little 
movement, he sits forward and reads it to him- 
self, nodding his head once or twice wearily, as 
he reads. Then, with a deep sigh, he lets the 
paper drop to his feet, puts his hands over his 
eyes for a moment, draws them slowly down his 
face and lets them fall, clasped before him. 
Gerania comes softly down, pausing midway, 
nervously. When he hides his face in his hands, 
she makes a little movement forward and goes 
quietly behind him, and when he seems lost in 
thought, she bends impulsively and puts her 
hands over his eyes.) 
FoRR. {with a smile). It's mother! 

{Without speaking Gerania slips round and kneels 
beside him, placing one hand on his arm and 
looking up into his face, lie looks at her in 
utter amazement, as though he were dreaming.) 

You! 

{There is a pause. Then he recollects and is about 
to put her hand gently but firmly away, at the 
same time drawing back from her, when she 
catches his hand tightly.) 

Ger. Don't send me away ! Don't send me away ! 
I've nobody but you. 
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Fork. (5^7/ gazing at her). Oh, why did you 
come? 

Ger. I came because I love you, and because I 
know that you love me, and because I won't be parted 
from you! 

(They loth rise.) 

Tve given up everything — I've left everjrthing, Fve 
run away from them all to come to you! (Clinging 
to him) 

FoRR. To me ! (He clasps her passionately in his 
arms for a moment, then recovering himself) No — 
no — You must go back ! You must go back ! (Puts 
her away from him) 

Ger. (clinging to him). I canH! I can't! If 
you only knew what my life is there, and what it 
could be with you, you wouldn^t send me away — ^you 
couldn't ! I'm not happy there. I hate the restric- 
tions, the formalities, the hollow conventions that 
have hampered and bound me since I was bom ! This 
is my life — (With a sweep of her arm round) This 
is home ! It is what I've always longed for — ^the rest, 
the peace, the simplicity — the love! (With great 
feeling) I've seen your mother when she has been • 
speaking of you, and my heart has come up in my 
throat and almost choked me. Ah! and we should 
be so happy together — ^you and I! (Clings io him 
appealingly) Don't send me away — don't send me 
away — if you love me ! 

FoRR. (holding her face for a moment "between his 
hands) . If I love you ! Ah, it is because I love you 
that I want you to do what's right. (He sighs, then, 
speaking very gently and quietly) Your parents, 
dear, think of your parents. They have refused to 
give you to me, and I can't steal you from them. 
Think .what this would mean to them — forsaking 
them to come to me — to me — whom they have re- 
fused to receive 

Ger. (hreaJiing in). It's so cruel — so unjust — 
(Moves a little l.) 
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FoRR. Sometimes it seems so. It's true we are 
not of your people — though in all my life it never 
occrarred to me to think of that. My father and 
mother were always so dear to me that I never 
dreamed anyone could think differently. But now 
I find they do, and we must not hurt or disobey your 
parents. We must not be selfish. (Very tenderly) 
Love is the greatest thing in the world, but there is 
one thing that must always be thought of first, and 
that is — duty ! 

(Gerania holes up.) 

You owe it to your father and mother, and I owe it 
to you. And we should neither of us be ever quite 
happy if we knew we had neglected it. So we must 
be brave and patient, and you must go back to them, 
dear one — ^you must go back. 

Ger. (sobbing). You break my heart! You 
break my heart 1 (Then she looks up, and with a 
sudden gesture, rises and goes to him) Very well — 
ni go back. What you say must be right, but, re- 
member, I shall be true to you always — loving al- 
ways — hoping always — praying always — (She breaks 
off overcome) 

FoRR. (taking both her hands and kissing them). 
My dear one! My dear one! (He shows the great 
struggle he is going through) 

(Mrs. Wake ENTERS from r., Forrester turns to 

her.) 

Mother, where's Antony ? 

Mrs. W. In the yard, dear. (Coming c.) 
FoRR. (l.) I'll go and help him get the cart 

ready. Lady Gerania is going back to Seton Barr 

by the next train. 

Mrs. W. Going back I (Turns to Gerania) Oh, 

dearie, you've done right — I know you've done right. 

(With a despairing gesture, Gerania falls into chair 
by table and hides her face on her arm.) 
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(Puts her hand gently on Gerania's shoulder, and 
turns to Forrester) I'll go with her, Forrester. 
I'll take her back. You mustn't, dearie, but I will. 
She shan't go alone. 

FoRR, (with great feeling). Mother — ^you are a 
dear! 

(He goes to her, and, with his tack to the audience, 
just puts his hand for a moment on her shoulder, 
then goes quickly up stage and out, by c. door.) 

Ger. (looking up). No — no, you niustn''t. I can't 
let you — indeed, indeed I can't ! 

Mrs. W. (tenderly). Nay, dearie. It's for For- 
rester's sake. You must let me do this one thing for 
him. I'll go and get ready. 

(She is about to go and Geiunia starts up.) 

Ger. Let me come with you. Don't leave me 
alone. '^ 

Mrs. W. Come with me, then, dearie. (She holds 
out her hand, which Gbrania taJces and together they 
go off up the stairs) 

(EXEUNT Mrs. Wake and Gerania.) 

(Lord St. Olbyn and Duff are seen passing the 
window, and appear at c. door. They come in. 
Lord St. Olbyn shows great anxiety and nerv- 
ous irritability.) 

St. 0. (looking round). There's nobody here. 

(Duff knocks on the door with his stick.) 

She must be here? (Comes down L. c.) 

Duff. Oh, she's here right enough. When Ger- 
ania sets her mind on a thing, she generally carries 
it through, and she was pretty definite in her note to 
Harriet. (He knocks again on floor) 
St. 0. Suppose she refuses to see me ? 
DVJPJ?, That wouldn't surprise me. 
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(Janifer enters r., btisy rolling her sleeves 
down. She is overcome with awkwardness at 
sight of the strangers.) 

St. 0. Can you tell me if anybody's in ? 

Jan. (very confused, curtseying). I doanH know, 
zur. Master, he be in the yields. (Stands gaping) 

St. 0. Then will you »ay that Lord St. Olbyn 
would be glad to see him for a minute. 

Jan. (more confused than ever) . Yes, zur. (Still 
stands gaping, greatly overawed) 

St. 0. (impatiently). At once, please! 

Jan. (starts and curtsies again). Yes — ^zur. ni 
vetch him, zur. 

(She crosses the stage to door, turns and curtsies 

again and EXITS.) 

St. 0. (coming down). This is the most painful 
business. To run away to this fellow — to — to — to 
subject herself and us to such flagrant scandal ! In- 
credible folly 1 The girl must have been beside her- 
self to have done such a thing. Her behaviour's dis- 
graceful, ni not stand it. Fll 

Duff (interrupting). Now, look here, uncle, 
whatever you do, don't you rag Gerania. It's not the 
moment. If you want to get her to come back with 
us, you'll have to go gently — absolutely gently. I 
know Gerania. When she's got the bit between her 
teeth, she wants careful driving. 

St. 0. (consumed with anxiety, pacing up and 
down). Supposing she refuses to return with us? 
Think of the scandal! What on earth can I do? 
What on earth can I do? 

Duff, (seating himself carelessly on edge of table). 
Well, dear uncle, you've brought it on yourself. You 
don't get any sympathy from me. You and dear 
aunt between you have made a complete hash of 
things. You're making a mistake — absolutely a mis- 
take. You're treating the whole thing from a totally 
wrong point of viewt 
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St. 0. I can't see it at all. The match is impos- 
sible — impossible ! 

Duff (bursting out suddenly). What absolute 
rot! Excuse me if my opinion is a little strident, 
but I — I'm irritable this morning. You've all tried 
my temper, and I'm about tired of it! You hanked 
me out of bed at 7.30, ballooned me into a special, 
feeling horribly early-morningish — and I've had no 
breakifast. 

St. 0. (sits on settle). I'm very sorry, Duflf. It 
was good of you to come with me. I couldn't have 
faced the journey in that special alone. 

Duff (more pacified). Oh, that's all right. But 
I do wish you'd listen to reason and let's all have 
peace. You know, uncle, you're not a bad sort, but 
you're a bit out of date and you've got to bear that in 
mind. You've got old-fashioned notions about — 
about vintage, and all that sort of rot. I concede 
to you that there is something of the — well, the " vin 
ordinaire" about papa Wake; but how that affects 
Forrester, I completely fail to see. One of the most 
brilliant, successful, and popular men in London at 
the present time — and a thundering good fellow. 

St. 0. (testily). I know, I know, but that's not 
the point. Think of your aunt. She'd never get 
over it; it would break her heart. 

Duff. Break her — what? No, no, uncle, no! 
That won't wash. I can quite understand you fight- 
ing shy of further scenes with aunt ; she's your wife, 
and you've every legal right to be afraid of her; but 
when you talk of breaking her heart, oh no, dear 
uncle, oh no! Nobody appreciates dear aunt more 
than I do, and I don't say she hasnH a heart — ^far 
from it — ^but I don't think it inconveniences her so 
much as you suggest. In fact, in this matter, I don't 
mind laying you odds on it'll hardly trouble her at 
all. 

St. 0. My dear Duflf, how on earth can you say 
that after all she said last night? 
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Duff. Yes, she said a good deal last night, didn't 
she? But afterwards, when I got her alone, I pan- 
dered to her — absolutely pandered. I gave her twenty 
grains of sulphonal to settle her — to settle her to 
sleep— and she quieted down and became more reason- 
able. Mark my words, if Gerania and Forrester 
Wake were allowed to have their own way, aunt 
would be furious to-day, chirpy to-morrow, and in a 
fortnight's time she^d be bragging she was his 
mother-in-law. That's aunt — absolutely aunt. 

(He turns round and sees Gerania, who ENTERS 

from the stairs R.) 

Hello, Gerania ! How are you, old girl ? 

Ger. (coming forward, very quietly and composed, 
hut with a pale face and mouth set). I thought I 
heard vour voices. 

St. 0. (going towards her and beginning to pro^ 
test). Gerania! What madness is this? Have you 
taken leave of your senses ? 

Ger. (c. silencing him with a gesture). 'Please, 
father — don't! I'm sorry you should have troubled 
to have come after me. It was unnecessary, I am re- 
turning to Seton Barr at once. Mrs. Wake was com- 
ing with me. 

St. 0. (l. c). I am greatly relieved to hear it. 
Then you have decided to obey us? 

Ger. (defiantly). No — I have not! I came here 
with the fixed determination that nothing should 
part me from the man I loved. 

St. 0. Gerania! 

Ger. Yes, and I told him so— told him that I'd 
left you all to come to him, that he alone could give 
me the happiness I longed for, that he alone was my 
life, my home, my world! I told him this, and al- 
though I know he loves me above everything on earth, 
he will not let me stay. He gives me back to you. 

St. 0. He gives you back to us? 

Ger. Yes. (Speaking softly) He said he could 
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not steal me from you; that we must not be selfish; 
that we must not hurt you; that it was our duty to 
obey. (Changing her tone again) And so, I will go 
back with you but — understand — I do it because he 
tells me — for no other reason — for I love him, and I 
shall love him all my life. (She turns and goes io 
the stairway) Now I am going to say good-bye to 
Mrs. Wake. ' (EXIT l.) 

(ENTER Wake door c.) 

Wake (coming down slowly to St. Olbyn). You 
sent for me, my lord? (He speaks in a quiet, sub- 
dued tone, his whole expression showing signs of his 
having been through a great mental struggle) 

St. 0. Oh yes, thank you — but I have no occasion 
to trouble you now. Our business here is finished — 
thank you. (He is about to pass) 

Wake (stops him). One moment, my lord. May 
I ask a favour of a hearing before you go? Fve 
some'at to say to you. I'd made up my mind to 
write, but now that you've come herebys, it be better 
still. I'd be main glad if so be as you'd give me a few 
moments alone. 

St. 0. (constrainedly). Certainly. 

(Duff goes up stage, lighting a cigarette, and 

EXITS c. door.) 

(St. Olbyn stands c. Wake just before him. There 

is a moment's pause.) 

Wake (speaking with an effort, but with the ut- 
most humility). It's a mighty thing I have to ask of 
you, my lord, a mighty thing, and I don't want you 
to answer hasty, but to take your time like and think 
it over. There be a deal gained by thinkin' over, as 
I've found out. I want to say first as I'm rare sorry 
I let my tongue run on so free yesterday. I'd no 
right to speak as I did, an' I hope you'll excuse it. 

St. 0. Please say no more about it. 

Wake (going on) . I lost my head for a while. It 
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'^as the thought o' my boy as riled me. But I was 
'^rong. I see'd that after thinkin' the whole matter 
over. V\e been in the wrong furrow all along. I've 
^een a proud man all my life — proud o' my work, o' 
^y good name, proud of my boy, proud of all as be- 
longed to me. I've set myself up too high, thinkin' 
^e was good enough for anyone — but I was wrong. 
We ain't. We're just humble folk of no account. 
Our pkce in the world be marked clear and plain, 
^n' we've no right to raise ourselves where we don't 
V>elong. But wi' Forrester it is different; he's risen 
to be counted wi' the best in the land — ave, an' he'll 
^•ise higher still wi'out us to hinder him. (Pause) I 
Icnow I've brought shame and trouble upon him, but 
I've found my level through his sufferin'. And so, 
my lord, I want to tell you that we'll give up all 
claim to him — his mother an' me — for good and all; 
if so be as you'll reconsider your decision. 

St. 0. (staggered and amazed). Why — what do 
you mean? 

Wake (very earnestly and with great emotion). 
We'll give him up to you — we'll go out o' his life for 
ever. I promise it. I promise it. Ah, I know For- 
rester loves us, but, there's ways of doin' things an* 
he shall never know. We'll leave the farm — we'll go 
away — well" never speak to him again, never see him 
again, if only you'll let them be happy together — ^him 
and your daughter. 

(Lord St. OLsf n maJces a gesture as though utterly 
taken aback, and as he listens he shows what an 
enormous impression Wake is making on him.) 

Oh, I mean it — on my oath I mean it. See here! 

(He fetches a great Bible from the press and lays it 
on the table between them, turning to a page in it) 

This is our family Bible. It be over a hundred year 
old. There be my name in it, an' my father's, an' his 
father's^ and a many more beside. An' here be For- 
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Tester's. (Reading out the entry) " Forrester, the 
only child of Andrew and Martha Wake " — Forres- 
ter ! (His voice breaks slightly, then he braces him- 
self up again) Say the word, my lord and I swear 
by this Book that we'll give him up to you an^ we'll 
be as dead to him. 

St. 0. (greatly affected). And you? What of 
you? 

Wake (with a supreme effort of bravery). Us! 
Oh, us can emigrate. Us can start afresh in a new 
country. There be rare good openings in Canada, so 
they say, for farmers as know their business, an' I 
make no doubt as I can hold my own — ay ! hold my 
own. Think it over, my lord, think it over, and, 
bear in mind that in all I'm sayin' I speak for his 
mother, too. We give our boy to you willingly, 
gladly — if so be as you can see your way to letting 
him be happy. 

St. 0. (very deeply moved). There is no need for 
me to think it over, Mr. Wake. In the whole course 
of my life I have never met a man who has aroused 
my admiration and respect so deeply as yourself, and 
never before have I felt so acutely my own short- 
comings. Mr. Wake, I am horrified when I think of 
the pain I must have caused you; but I beg of you 
not to judge me too harshly. You must remember 
that yesterday we were strangers to each other. To- 
day, I have realised to the full, the nobility, the sub- 
lime unselfishness of your characters I cannot ac- 
cept your sacrifice 

(Wakes makes a gesture of despair.) 

but I shall be proud to give my daughter to your son, 
and proud to have the honour of your friendship. 

(He holds out his hand to Wake, who grasps it with 
the utmost fervour with both his, bending over 
it, too moved to speak. Gerania and Mrs. 
Wake ENTER from stairway R. Forrester 
and Duff from c. door. Forrester comes 
down.) 
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Wake (seeing Forrester staggers to him, and 
falls almost with a soh upon his shoulder) . My boy ! 
My boy I 

FoRR. {surprised, puts his hand gently on the old 
man's shoulder). Why father, what is it? 

(Wake makes an effort, recovers himself, tries to 
speah hut can't, and goes up stage, where Mrs. 
Wake joins him. Forrester turns inquiringly 
to St. Olbyn, who goes to Gerania r., and 
takes her hand.) 

St. 0. (very gently). Gerania, will you ask Dr. 
Wake to forgive me? 

(He passes her over to Forrester.) 

FoRR. (scarcely able to realise). Lord St. Olbjm! 
You mean 

St. 0. I want you both to be happy ! 

Ger. (with a hurst of joy). Father ! (She throws 
her arms round his neck and hides her face) 

Duff. Bravo, uncle — absolutely bravo 1 (r. of 
tahle) 

FoRR. Lord St. Olbyn, how can I thank you? 
(He clasps St. Olbyn^s hand fervently) 

(A loud hurst of cheering is heard outside.) 

Duff. Hullo! What's that? 

Mrs. W. (looking off). 'Tis the men in the har- 
vest-field, cheering Forrester. 

Duff, (looking up, surprised). What? Cheering 
him? What for? 

Mrs. W. Why, to be sure — (Coming down) 
HavenH you heard the news ? Haven't you seen the 
paper? (Looking round for it) 

Duff. Seen the paper! What chance have we 
had of seeing the paper? Why — what is it? What's 
it all about ? 

Mrs. W. (with paper). What's it all about? 
Why, Forrester, to be sure. 
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FoRR. Mother! Mother! I'd quite forgotten i 
about it ! 

Mrs. W. (eagerly to Gerania). Look — ^look, 
dearie — ^here — (Gives her the paper) Read it — read 
it. (Beaming and laughing) Oh, what a blessed 
day! 

(Gerania reads the news in the paper to herself.) 

Duff (impatiently). Buck up, Gerania! Let's 
hear — what is it ? Eead it out ! 

Ger. (reading). **His Majesty has been pleased 
to confer the honour of knighthood on Dr. F. 6. 
Wake, the eminent physician of Harley Street." 
(Looks at Forrester with shining eyes) 

St. 0. Dr. Wake — I congratulate you with all 
my heart. (Shakes his hand) 

Duff (rising). By Jove! Wake, old boy, (Going 
to him) I — I — I — I'm glad — absolutely glad! 
(Holds out his hand) 

FoRR. Thanks, Duff. (Takes his hand) 

Duff (going to Gerania). Lefs have a look at 
it. (Takes paper from her) By Jove! (Goes up 
stage, looking at paper) 

(Another loud burst of cheering is heard. Duff 
goes outside, and stands looking off l.) 

St. 0. Hark! Your men are very enthusiastic, 
Mr. Wake. 

Wake (very cheerful and beaming). Aye — ^the 
men do think the world o' Forrester 

St. 0. And well they might ! (Suddenly) Mr. 
Wake, let us go and tell them our news, and ask 
them to wish the young couple every happiness. 

Wake (delighted). That be rare kind of you, my 
lord. Come your ways. It be rare kind. 

(He lets St. Olbyn pass him through the door.) 

Mother! (Turning to Mrs. Wakk) I'm proud and 
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happy, kni I wish the best of everything to all the 
world ! Come your ways ! 

(He EXITS after Lord St. Olbyn and Duff, and 

they go ojf l.) 

(FoRKESTER and Gerania turn to each other. He 
holds out his arms to her, she goes to him, and 
he takes her in his arms.) 



CURTAIN. 
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ACT I. 

Basin and Potatoes and knife:— Bracket — Settee, cushions 
— round table. Bowl of flowers on table. Small table at 
back. Old broom. Goose to pluck. Chairs and stools. 
Gun. Whistle for train and sand paper. Pi^e and tobacco 
jar on mantel-piece. Shells (hoof effects). Barrel of ale 
and pewter pot. Pail for Antony. Dresser, glasses and china 
on it. Warming pan. Broom for Gipsy. Basket for Gipsy, 
in it are lace, ribbons, neckerchiefs, combs, thimbles, silver 
thimbles, collar studs, brooches, earrings, hooks and eyes, 
tapes, buttons, pins and needles. 2 coins for Forrester. 
Work box and knitting. Portmanteau and small hand bag 
— in small hand bag are roll of lint, medicated wool and 
bandages, and small bottle of antiseptic fluid, needle and 
white cotton and scissors. A couple of dead rabbits for 
Farmer Wake. Crash off L. Water jug full on dresser. 
Small footstool. Brandy decanter and bottle top on dresser. 
Wooden bowl for water off R. Paisley scarf. Riding hat 
and crop. Brush. Hand glass. Jug of milk off L. Glass 
to have false bottom. Bottle of salts. Pot of heliotrope 
on sill. 12 flowers in pots in windows. Dish on table for 
goose. ** Field " for Doctor. Clock. Fireplace. Dog. 

ACT II. 
Scene I. 

L. w. Round table C. Chair each side. On table are the 
•• Sketch " '• Sporting and Dramatic," " Queen," " Quiver." etc. 
Statue of a Bacchante. Armchair. Electric bell L. Settee 
R. (2 notebooks for Harriet and Gerania) and one for Duff. 

Scene II. 

Pedestal desk. Telegraph forms. Chairs. Sofa. Paper. 
Written letters. Letter off L. Books, paper and envelopes 
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on desk. Bell on desk. Stethoscope. Carpet down. Fire- 

'place, fender. Screen. Bookcase. Dressing-table with 

mirror, made to shut up. Small glass. Ornaments. Vases 
for shelves. Curtains. 

ACT III. 

Silver salver. Coins for Gerania and Harriet. Large 
basket with flaps. Bag. A wine bottle. Sausages, pork 
pie, cake in basket. A rustic table. Double seat R. Chair 
R. and L. of table. 2 chairs L. Note paper, ink, pens, en- 
velopes, letter off L. Tea tray. Parasol to break. Gong 
and Beater. Tea cups etc.,* for 6 people, cake stand, on it 
are sandwiches, bread and butter, cake, biscuits. " Sketch " 
on chair L. Cigarette case and cigarettes for Duff. Bas- 
ket and scissors for Harriet. Nosegay of countiy flowers. 
Special rosebud for Gerania. 12 rose trees and other trees. 
Roses to pluck. Workbag on comer of chair. Cushions. 
Serviette for Waiter. 

ACT IV. 

Furniture same as Act I. Cloth . on table. Morning 
paper. Family Bible. 2 large stone jars. Bread and 
cheese on table C. Basket. The flowers in the window 
must be different to those in Act I. 

LIGHTING PLOT. 

ACT I. 

Foots, full up, White. 

4th and 5th Battens. Full up White. 

1st and 2nd " . i check. 
P. S. I short length Amber Red. (2 lamps) 
C. I " " Amber White. (6 lamps) 

2 full lengths White. 
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LIMES. 

Perches. 2 pale Amber and frosted aside. 
Stage. 2 flood White. P. S. 
2 flood White. O. P. 

ACT II. 

Scene i. 

Foots and Battens full up White. 
P. S. I White length (Door) to be struck at cue. 
Bell connection to be struck at cue. 
White arc window O. P. * 
All dissolve out for change. 
Battens up when Black cloth is down at signaL 
All out again at signal. 

Scene 2. 

Foots and Battens full up. 
P. S. White length at door. 
C. 2 White lengths to Window. 
O. P. White length to Door. 
Perches. Same as Act I. 

LINE PLOT. 

ACTS I. AND IV. 

(Cottage) 

1st Border between front Batt. and Pros. Border. 
2nd " 9 feet. 

Front Ceiling 9 feet. 
Back " 24 feet. 

Back Cloth 31 feet. 
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ACT II. 

Scene i. 

(Green and White Chamber.) 

1st Border 6 feet. 

2nd ** 12 feet. 
Back frame 14 feet. 

QUICK CHANGE. 

Scene 2. 

(Red Chamber.) 

1st Border 6 feet 
2nd " 12 feet. 
3rd " 18 feet. 
Back frame 1 8 feet. 

ACT III. 

(Garden.) 

1st Border 12 feet. 
2nd " 18 feet. 
3rd Border 24 feet. 
4th " 30 feet. 
Set trees 30 feet. 
Back cloth 38 feet. 

Set of lines for Transparency Batten, 40 feet. 

ALL MEASUREMENTS FROM CURTAIN LINE. 
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